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PEKING’S” ADVANCED WORKERS 


The direction of new national movements in 
China is passing more and more from the over- 
burdened Party workers,to the technicians and ex- 
perts actually engaged in them. The higher levels 
of the Party lay down the principles of policy and 
shape the broad details, but the executive work 
is left to the men who really have to do it. They 
are usually called to Peking to attend national 
conferences where they all exchange experi- 
ences and learn from one another. The latest case 
in point is the National Conference of Advanced 
Workers which opened in the capital on April 30. 
The Communist papers devoted a good deal of 
space to the preparations for the conference, to- 
gether with reports on the “advanced workers’ 
movement” all over the country. Statistics were 
published to show that over 200,000 outstanding 
workers emerged in the eight provinces and big 
cities on which they were available. Another re- 
port stated that workers in nearly 6,500 industrial 
enterprises had joined Socialist emulation drives. 
They included workers in heavy industry, coal- 
mining and the textile industry. These advanced 
workers are expected to enlarge. their number, and 
to help other workers, while raising the level of 
their own “advanced experience.” 

The most varied trades and professions were 
represented in the National Conference of Advanced 
Workers. ‘The 6,000 attending ranged from steel 
smelters and miners in the basic mdustries to shop 
assistants and cooks; from pastmen fo engineers, 
doetors and other professional people. They are 
ealled into conference to launch a Socialist emula- 


tion campaign in all spheres of activity in honour 
of the forthcoming National Congress of the CCP 
and to fulfil the first five year plan ahead of sche- 
dule. They were conspicuous figures in the great 
parade reviewed by Chairman Mao from the Tienan- 
men on May Day. Most important of all, perhaps, 
were the 300 scientists from all over the country to 
draw up longer-term plans for the development of 
China’s scientific work. There were also experts 
in various branches who had just arrived from the 
Soviet Union and other countries to advise in China’s 
construction projects. A contingent of 140,000 
college and high school students who are taking 
technology and science were also in the procession. 


Greeting the conference on behalf of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the CCP, Mr. Liu Shao-chi said 
a decisive victory had been won in the “far-reaching 
and deep-going Socialist revolution now going on 
in China.” It was only under the Socialist system, 
he added, that pioneering workers could form a 
powerful mass movement. In China all work must 
be done in conformity with the policy of relying 
on the masses. Both in industry and in agricul- 
ture there had been a great upsurge. Model pea- 
sants had come to the fore and united the broad 
masses of peasants as the pivot of the agricultural 
front. The same had happened in socialist indus- 
try. In the past advanced workers did not always 
receive the attention and appreciation of society 
they deserved. The utilisation and development of 
advanced experiences as well as inventions and. in- 
novations of the outstanding workers were always 
subjected, he said, to various kinds of restrictions. 
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In Socialist society the contradiction between the advanced 
and the backward still exists but it is not an antagonistic 
cne and advanced workers were required to play their role 
to the fullest extent. All outstanding workers should keep 
up their own advanced production techniques and norms 
and strive to popularise them. Every rank and file worker 
should learn from outstanding workers and try to keep 
abreast of them. He admitted that there were people who 
are dissatisfied with this outstanding workers’ movement 
and even oppose it. 


“There is a bureaucratic tendency which is fairly rife,” 
said Liu Shao-chi: “indifference to the immediate interests 
of the working masses in their living conditions.” The 
interests of the State form the common interests of the 
working people and of every individual working man. Of 
course, it was an incorrect idea to set individual interests 
against the State and collective interests, and to seek after 
improvements in living standards in disregard of the de- 
velopment of production. But it is perfectly justifiable and 
necessary to demand, on the basis of developed production, 
an increase in one’s income and improvement in living 
standards. Only in this way, he said could the enthusiasm 
of the workers be continuously promoted and the outstand- 
ing workers’ movement acquire a solid foundation. (This 
was evidently a reference to the new incentive bonuses). 


The Peking papers described the conference as one 
that would raise the level of science and technique in 
China and bring about the emergence of great numbers of 
eutstanding workers in every front of Socialist construc- 
tion. The movement exposed the utterly different role of 
trade unions in a Communist State and thoSe in a non- 
Communist State. In the former the task is to regiment, 
discipline and direct the workers to work and produce more 
and more, to put away all questions of “class struggle” as 
between master and man, and to keep their noses without 
question and with little respite to the grindstone of the 
set target. The Party whips on the trade union, and the 
trade unionists in turn whip on the workers. The system 
works—it is bound to work, since all power lies behind 
authority. But when the time comes, if it ever does come, 
to put the worker first, the system would collapse. 


One movement merges into another. In 1954, for 
example, there was a nation-wide “technical renovation 
campaign,” designed primarily to guide the workers in the 
direction of technical improvement, and to induce them to 
study and master the new techniques. Engineers as well 
as the workers took part in this. The Party says, and 
would like to think, that the worker masses have “pro- 
foundly tested the identity cf interests between the State 
and individuals, and their Socialist consciousness has been 
enhanced to a considerable extent.” There had also been 
a reform of management in the factories and mines—all 
designed, no doubt, to get more out of the worker. The 
movement of advanced producers is essentially a movement 
for exceeding the old norms and creating new and advanced 
norms based on the mastery of technology, the improve- 
ment of work methods, and the organising of the masses 
to keep pace with the advanced producers. It expects the 
advanced to help the backward and the backward to emulate 
the advanced in order to make improvement together. The 
mcvement of advanced producers requires all the teams, 
working teams, shops and enterprises, to attain the ad- 
vanced level. It also requires all office staff and produc- 
tion, building, communications and transport workers, com- 
mercial workers, engineering and technical persons, scien- 
tific, cultural, educational, medical and health workers, and, 
finally «ven persons working in government organs to per- 
form labour in advanced ways. Industries and other enter- 
prises are required to work out targets and extensively 
mobilise the workers in diverse forms of emulation with 
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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY IN THAILAND 


By Hubert Freyn 


2. THE THAI AND DEMOCRACY 


I 


‘ Thailand has the distinction of belonging to the four 
Asian countries which never lost their independence, the 
others being Japan, Persia and Afghanistan. It was among 
the latest to have constitutional government, which came 
about by a coup d’etat led by a group of Thai educated 
in France. The King, Rama VII, who was absent in the 
United States for medical treatment, acquiesced in the re- 
sult with the remark that his people were not ready for 
democracy, implying that if they were, he himself or already 
his predecessors would have introduced it. 

The event took place in June 1932, and incidents during 
the recent “Hyde Park” experiment indicated that they are 
not ready for it today although certain politicians denounced 
the government of obstructing a “natural” development 
when it terminated the experiment. It was then not known 
it would be revived soon. 

Readers of the first article will realise that both the 
king and the politicians were wrong. As democracy is 
natural—indigenous—only in Great Britain, its dominions 
and the former Thirteen Colonies, other peoples cannot 
automatically “get ready” for it, and as an imported way 
of government democracy in Thailand cannot be “natural.” 
It can be only an acquired characteristic, to use a biological 
term, not an inherited one. This circumstance brings in all 
the factors already mentioned whose details form the topic 
of this article. But first I must briefly explain why in 
Thailand the absolute monarchy was able to endure undis- 
turbed for so long. 

The reason lay in the exceptional ingight of the Thai 
kings when confronted with the new facts of life brought 
into keing by the steamship. The critical moment came 
almost at the same time as in Japan (1855 instead of 1856). 
but a vast mental difference separated the Thai ruler from 


guarantee of good quality as an indispensable requirement. 
The current “literature” of the movement is dreary and 
uninspiring—perhaps because of the very nature of the work 
to be performed. Nor is it sensibly enlivened by examples 
of the way in which Chuang Ming-keng of the Chisuyan 
locomotive repair shop taught a class of advanced ex- 
periences and gave also supplementary guidance. It all 
comes down to the slow, monotonous rhythm of work, work, 
work, albeit this is the only way under the Communist 
system to get out of the workers what capitalist incentives 
serve to bring out. And even then they still have to use 
these incentives in the way of bonuses. 

There is, too, the inevitable reference to the ever- 
present “menace of rightist conservatism and _ bureau- 
eratism.” The party workers are afraid the workmen will 
become “too adventurous,” and that as a result the party 
men’s copybook will be blotted. What seems to be the 
ideal was set forth with the Shihchingshan steel and iron- 
works as the.model. When the plans and targets reach 
the hands of the Director, the difficulties are found to be 
100%. On reaching the factory manager, only 60% of 
the difficulties are left—the manager being an engineer or 
technician and the director a party bureaucrat without tech- 
nical knowledge. And when they reach the workers, the 
latter still possess latent forces to dispose of another 20% 
of the difficulties. 


the Shogun, in addition to his position as undisputed monarch 
as against a vice-regent. By resisting Commodore Perry’s 
demands the Shogun sealed his own fate and set in trair 
the events that led to the Meiji Restoration. King Mong- 
kut (Rama IV) perceived the compelling necessity of the 
hour and, bowing to the inevitable from his own under- 
standing, concluded with the uninvited Sir John Bowring 
an unwanted treaty that—perhaps the most difficult task 
—reduced his own authority by according the foreigners 
many privileges, including extraterritoriality. He himself 
began to instigate the necessary “reforms,” a word that 
meant and still means simply adaptation to the insistent 
Western civilisation. It was he who requested the depend- 
able, if narrow-minded and imaginative, Anna Leonowens to 
teach his children English, who sought the company of 
foreigners to learn from them and soon employed them in 
the royal service. 'Through these contacts and by inten- 
sive self-study this former monk developed himself, the first 
man of his country and no doubt the only Asiatic ruler of 
his time, into a scientist. 

His son and successor, King Chulalongkorn or Rama V, 
continued during his long reign (1868-1910) modernisation 
with all vigor, though his officials were as a rule less en- 
thusiastic; foreigners were invited to reform the adminis- 
tration, build railways and reorganise the armed forces. 
Most important, the King succeeded in playing off the im- 
perialistic rivals on either side against each other. While 
some territorial losses to Great Britain and France could 
not be avoided, independence was preserved. The fruits 
of this policy are being reaped today in many ways, one 
of them being Thailand’s membership in SEATO. 

Unlike China till the Boxer Rebellion and resembling 
Japan, the people followed willingly. Although linguistical- 
ly related to the peoples living in southern China and 
although living at home on mats like the Japanese, the 
Thai are yet quite distinct from their Mongoloid cousins. 
Nor do they conform to the idea the European usually 
holds of a tropical people. As a rule—human nature here 
permits exceptions—they are not hot-blooded, tempera- 
mental, sexually precocious and generally exhausted when 
they reach the age of thirty. On the contrary, they are 
placid, peaceful, patient, unexcited (except when drunk, but 
then who is not?) and often in excellent condition well after 
sixty. Physically very well-formed, they possess a native 
amiability which prompted more than one recent European 
writer to call their country “The Land of Smiles.” Like 
their landscape, they are endowed with a sunny disposition 
lacking extremes, and have a simple, uncomplicated charac- 
ter that one might expect in children of nature of whom 
they remind with their easy unconcern and lack of foresight. 
They did not coin the proverb, “one stitch in time saves 
nine.” The democratic, Christian Occidentals of the last 
century usually called them “niggers” because of their pre- 
valent dark skin, “savages” because of their scanty clothing 
or “semicivilised” at other times. 

But the Thai can look back on a long history. Their 
first major kingdom on the present soil was founded twenty 
years after the signing of the Magna Charta, and alreacly 
then their record reached to a past old kingdom which had 
flourished in Southern China well before Charlemagne. 

In addition to the influence of a.bountiful and benign 
nature, two major cultural strains have gone into the making 
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of today’s Thai character and society both of which are 
revelant to the democratic experiment. On one _ hand, 
Buddhism, which from the beginning hod abolished the caste 
system, made for a feeling of equality. On the other hand, 
the Hinduistic influence, which had been voluntarily adopt- 
ed from the defeated Khmer, created a minutely elaborated 
official hierarchy governed absolutely by a divine ruler. In 
the monasteries, which pYovided all education, the sons of 
the highest officials and the sons of the poorest farmers 
received the same education, free of charge. There, too, 
the young men with shaven heads and yellow robe denied 
the smallest of social distinctions. But once launched in 
secular life, every man was graded according to his stand- 
ing by a system of “points” which gave a petty functionary 
25 to 400 and a minister of state as many as 10,000. 


The aristocracy played no dominant role, titles being 
successively reduced with each generation so that after five 
all nobles, except princes of the blood, were reduced to 
commoners. Moreover, even a hereditary title could be 
withdrawn at the king’s pleasure because it was from Him 
that came one’s rank which quite properly superseded one’s 


name. Customarily, a new name was adopted with each 
new rank, the old one being discarded and forgotten. The 
cerefully prescribed etiquette, which governed all social 


relations, therefore paid tribute to one’s standing as an 
official, not as a person, and above all stood the monarch 
who could be approached only on hands and knees and 
was but seldom visible to the populace at large. But the 
monarch had to step aside for the monk, be it only a country 
boy. Still today, the customary greeting to persons of 
folded hands to the forehead, a gesture accompanied 
traditionally by falling on one’s knees or even prostrating 
oneself. And the same homage is paid to the monk as well 
as before the statues of the saints and the Buddha in the 
many temples. 


How deep this feeling of respect went is attested by 
the singular fact that, totally unlike the Chinese, the Thai 
never revolted, contributory no doubt being the circumstance 
that they never suffered famine. All internal upsets of the 
dynastic succession came from courtiers who, knowing the 
menarch at first hand, were naturally less impressed by his 
divinity than the common people. Thailand never had a 
revolution but cnly, and that not frequently, coups d’etat. 
The brief course of the constitutional monarchy did not 
change the traditional pattern. The Thai could be made 
to wear Western style clothing, however unsuitable in their 
climate, but that did not change their sentiments pro- 
foundly. 


Another important feature is revealed sartorially. Out- 
side of the splendid parade uniforms and the faultless suits 
of the wealthy, the male part of the population is not at- 
tractively garbed because the money is lacking. And by 
looking about the streets of Bangkok, we notice something 
related. Nobody who is somebody walks. The wealthy 
ride in private cars and the “people” crowd buses and trams. 
The conclusion is unavoidable: there is hardly any middle 
class. 


This is not accidental. Linguistically and in religion 
homogeneous, with but few minor dialects and a small 
minority of Malay Moslims, the Thai are still today the 
rank-conscious nation of farmers and officials they have 
always been. The wide appeal of the military uniform and 
the love of decorations, which are given also to civilians 
(and every government official must have several uniforms), 
easily traces back to the old “point” classification which 
made rank visible by details of dress, jewelry and _trans- 
portation. If we add that. though not war-like, the Thai 
make splendid soldiers, the conclusion follows almost auto- 
matically that they make poor traders. 
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From times of old, the merchant has been the Chinese 
and immigration accentuated his importance. Numbering 
today two out of some eighteen millions, the Chinese 
dominate the wholesale and retail trade, a good deal of 
banking and insurance, ranging from the multimillionaire 
in the capital to the peddler both in the capital and remote 
villages. Outside the few modern hotels in Bangkok, most 
inns and many food shops all over the country seem to be 
in their hands. 

Formerly, intermarriage was common, but the steamship 
and mounting wealth brought also Chinese women into the 
country, making greater aloofness possible. Like elsewhere, 
the Chinese immigrant used to think of the Middle Kingdom 
as his real home and of his stay in his host country as 
temporary. The typical self-made man, he took little in- 
terest in his surroundings except as an opportunity for 
making money. Obviously, he was and _ still is neither 
esteemed nor popular, and the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages now refuse to admit the Chinese blood in their 
ancestors. 

Officially, the Chinese have always been treated as 
foreigners, no matter how many generations they resided 
in the country, they were and still are excepted from the 
old Thai institution of conscription and were formerly even 
from the usual taxes, a special head tax taking their place. 
Today, they form a problem for extending the franchise 
and other civic matters related to democratic government. 
Their future attitude may touch upon the very existence 
of Thailand as a nation. 
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The sharply contrasting inclinations of the Thai and 
abilities of the Chinese become the more noticeable in this 
age when economics have become so important. The Thai 
men (their women are different) have little money sense 
and, though capable of working hard, require incentives the 
most important of which money is not. It has been said 
of them that they “play at work and work at play.” More- 
over, they are not adventurous. Excellent farmers who 
think nothing of clearing the jungle without government 
help, jacks-of-all-trades who can create a tolerable existence 
out of what nature provides free, they never took to sea- 
faring and prefer not only the prestige but also the safety 
of government service to commercial ventures. If de- 
mccracy develops, it will assuredly not be supported by Free 
Enterprise. 

The first large scale enterprises, tin mining and teak 
export, were begun and still are held by European firms in 
the form of concessions. While rubber growing developed 
along the pattern of the native agriculture in small 
“gardens” and not in plantations, the few industrial and 
business undertakings of size are state owned or were 
founded by the government and continue to be subject to 
government influence. High officials hold any number of 
posts as directors and chairmen in a multitude of com- 
mercial firms. It is the only way to provide employment 
for young Thai with a commercial or technical bent as well 
as for ordinary workmen, for the Chinese employ solely 
their own nationals. It is also the only way—barring the 
first prize in the state lottery or appreciation of one’s 
land around Bangkok—of making real money. Corruption? 
At his death King Chulalongkorn had an annual income of 
£12,000,000 to which it had risen during five reform de- 
cades from one eighth this figure, and his private fortune 
detied all estimates. Autocracy is out of fashion, but a 
constitution does not change the traditional socia! and 
economic ways which may be condensed in the time- 
honored equation: petition plus gift equal favour. 

The whole administrative apparatus proves the power 
of tradition. Somewhat larger than the British Isles, the 
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country is divided into no less than seventy-one provinces, 
subdivided into districts (tambol) and _ counties 
(amphur) and all of them grouped into nine administrative 
In this large, highly centralised apparatus 


| there are, it has been asserted, at least two officials in most 


. land. 
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.departments for every job to be done. 
| for efficiency though it does not exclude it. 
_the government to do with the high school and university 


/ cidentals bluntly told the 
* more than backward barbarians. 
i except to change as best as they could? 


This does not make 
But what is 


graduates who have no money, opportunity and inclination 
to go into business? And supposing the government were 
to apply the axe, how should the discharged officials make 
a living? Some professions like law, medicine, journalism 


_ and nursing are expanding but not adequately, and the last- 
_ named one particular is only one step above starvation. 


Remarkable is that so many choose it from pure idealism. 

The base is solid enough. Over eighty per cent. of the 
population are farmers and almost ninety per cent. own their 
Moreover, the country still contains considerable 
areas of free land small parcels of which may be-had free 
by any would-be cultivator by a simple application to the 
government, which is an age-old practice. For some time 
to come Thailand need not worry about overpopulation. 
Simultaneously, however, the pressure is lacking which com- 
pels people to change their habitual ways. 

This pressure and these changes, though, are notice- 
able in the capital where as of yore the political life of 


_ the country is concentrated and the decisions are made. The 
) position of the hereditary king resembles that of the British 


monarch but nothing else. There is only one chamber, the 


‘National Assembly, and of its 216 members one half are 
| appointed by the cabinet. 


This itself is in the hands of a 
group of men, largely military, who obtained powereby a 


( coup in 1949 and are headed by the well known Field Mar- 
» shal Pibul (pronounced, “Pibun’”’) Songgram, a name, by the 


way, that is really an appellation meaning “ready for war.” 


» Educated abroad, the Premier, who is also Minister of In- 


terior, had earlier been several years in office. The present 


' Constitution, which originated with this group, is to run 


until 1962. But pressure is being brought to bear to make 


‘ considerable changes earlier and it is of both foreign and 


domestic origin. 


Ir 


One century and one year have passed since Sir John 


( Bowring’s arrival, but foreign influences are today just as 


potent as they were then. Only, on the non-communist side 
they are no longer so crude. Theoretically, every sovereign 


) state has the right to choose whacever form of government 
| is most suitable, but since the steamship era the shrinking 
}} globe has made formerly distant countries near-neighbours, 


and Man is always mindful of them when they are wealthy 
and powerful. In Thailand, as in much of Asia, it was 


Great Britain which set the style as a matter of course, 


being quite unconcerned with the inclinations, predilections 
and talents of the imitators. As alluded to, many Oc- 
Thai that they were nothing 
What could the latter do 


The model is still effective today when, for the first 
time in its history, Thailand has voluntarily joined an 


alliance of foreign powers, SEATO. Virtually all its new 
| friends—Asiatic, European, American, Australian—are full 


democracies. They do not tell the Thai any more that their 
type of government is backward, but how can a farsighted 
men like the Premier continue to hold on to it when, 


| though it rests on a constitution, changes at the top are 
| brought about by coups d’etat? 

has to be discarded as old-fashioned and still another one 
| adopted, “full democracy.” 


Obviously, this garb too 
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On his recent world tour the Premier visited many 
democratic countries, but, given Thai conditions, the British 
example remains the only suitable one because only Great 
Britain is a monarchy and it has retained something of its 
cld hierarchical society. The respect paid to “milord’’ must 
have reminded the Premier of the salutations rendered him 
at home, demonstrating that political equality and subordina- 
tion to one’s betters can be combined into a workable sys- 
tem. As neither France nor the United States offer any- 
thing similar, emulation of Great Britain strongly suggested 
itself. 

Upon his return the Premier started the ball rolling. 
Already earlier, officials and police had been admonished to 
be friends of the people and to act on their complaints; 
decentralisation was promised to give more power to the 
local authorities. Subsequently press censorship was large- 
ly lifted, freedom of speech was assured, public gatherings 
were permitted and the public was encouraged to form 
political parties. The Premier himself transformed the 
“1949 coup clique” (not a nice expression) inio the Seri 
Manangasila, seri meaning “free” and used as_ standard 
prefix of the name of every party and manangasila being the 
name of the house serving as headquarters of the Govern- 
ment. In a few months over a dozen parties sprang spon- 
taneously into existence, a process by no means ended. 

In addition to the party formed by the Premier, two 
other large ones appeared. One is the Seri  Prachatipat 
(“Democrat”) formed by a former premier out of his 
adherents. The other is the Seri Prachatipatai (‘“De- 
mocracy”). Among the smaller ones may be mentioned the 
Seri Thamathipat (‘Justice’) which counts on support 
especially in the south; the Seri Sethakorn (“Economist’’) 
whose leader made a widely advertised trip to Red China 
about which more below and which is expected to make 
trade with that country a main issue; the Nationalist Party 
which is to stress the interests of the Thai Moslims; the 
Social Democrat Party with “understanding between the poor 
and rich” under a constitutional monarch as objective; the 
Labour Party and the Farmers Party; and the Free Multi- 
tude Party formed by several regular “Hyde Park” speakers 
to promote full democracy and a good living standard for 
the Thai people. 

Said the Premier: “Democracy must have parties, but 
there should not be too many of them.” 

The future may dampen the present enthusiasm when 
the bills for election expenses come in. What we may be 
sure of is that the Thai will not automatically act like the 
British, as they already demonstrated during the first brief 
“Hyde Park” experiment which was quite instructive. 

At the outset, the microphone, its use allowed on the 
Premier’s insistence, drew crowds instead of groups, and the 
scene was soon preempted by a few speakers, mainly former 
and present opposition—that is, elected—M.P.’s all of whom 
violently attacked the government. This is a _ popular 
pastime in all democratic countries and, pending the in- 
vention of The Perfect Government, will no doubt remain 
so. They easily imitated the established practice of promis- 
ing heaven to the “people” in order to get to the fodder 
trough at the next election. But in the mature democracies 
of today also the most vociferous critics usually refrain from 
libel and have a regard for the overall interest of the 
nation. This restraint was absent in “Hyde Park” as it is 
often missing in the opposition press which too frequently 
shows itself an apt pupil of Western “yellow journalism.” 
Several libel suits were brought, and the few who touched 
upon foreign policy leaned over backward toward Red China. 
That all of them talked as if “full democracy” needed no- 
thing more than some constitutional changes goes without 
saying. 

Quite unlike the real Hyde Park, therefore, the gather- 
ings on Pramane Ground were purely political in character. 
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and the haranguing of the crowd had all the flavor of elec- 
tioneering. One of the speakers reportedly even brought a 
few “toughs” along with him to take care of possible dissen- 
ters; he must have read about the tactics of past American 
political machines. On one occasion the Director General 
of the Police Department, who is also Vice Minister of In- 
tericr, Admiral and Air Chief Marshal, spoke at length and 
he was not pelted with missiles as have been Continental 
ministers and parliamentarians. But at another occasion an 
orange thrown by somebody in the crowd caused a minor 
panic in which food stalls were overthrown and people 
endangered. Spontaneous demonstrations and _ parades 
followed one of which the Premier cleverly used as argu- 
ment against those among his own party members who 
opposed his proposed broadening of the qualifications for 
an election candidate. The police never’ interfered, for 
which they got undeserved blame, but soon it became ap- 
parent that without careful regulations the experiment con- 
tained explosive dangers. The crowd, it may be added, re- 
presented largely the metropolitan proletariat, but it was 
fay younger than similar crowds in the West. Reflecting the 
ordinary street scene, few people were above thmty with 
the majority averaging about twenty and a large minority 
being mere children, with males far exceeding females. 

Probably not by accident the experiment was terminated 
on the very day (February 21) when the leader of the 
Economist Party returned from his trip to communist China. 
He had been invited there by a cultural association in 
Peking, had been received by Chou En-lai (the picture of the 
two had already appeared in the local press), but like the 
eleven members of his party he had a passport valid only 
for Hongkong. All of them were promptly arrested on 
their arrival for breaking the Anti-Communist Law, and sub- 
sequently the M.P. was accvsed of being a member of the 
Thailand illegal Communist Party. 


IV 
There is no need to go into further details. The events 
showed a number of misunderstandings on part of the 
speakers about the meaning of “full democracy.” Con- 


trary to popular belief, this type of government does -not 
allow every man to act as he pleases and to say what he 
likes, and the parallels drawn afterwards by some com- 
plainants with British liberty are besides the point. For 
instance, the visits to Red China are not comparable to the 
visit of Attlee and his group, for quite apart from the 
passport matter the Thai M.P.’s are not British and Thailand 
is not Great Britain. The emulation of a foreign example 
is not so simple. 

Prerequisite to making elective government workable in 
alien soil, as has been shown in the first article, is training 
ever a period of time preferably extending over a genera- 
tion, because it is in the young that the new way of life 
becomes an unconscious—“natural’—and therefore depend- 
able habit. This_is human nature. And during thé learn- 
ing time government authority must be exercised by a dis- 
interested guardian. Such was the case in the Philippines 
but to expect the same to happen in Thailand is unrealistic. 
Though the people might be patient enough, the politicians 
are not, and who could trust a group of powerful officials 
to wield undisputed authority for thirty years and then 
abdicate? Furthermore, protection is necessary during the 
training against outside interference. This interlocking of 
domestic and foreign pressures is an inescapable condition 
of the present-day world and characteristic of Toynbee’s 
“times of trouble.” 

Let us first examine the domestic aspect. It has been 
said in defense of democracy and human nature that “you 
can fool some of the people all the time, all the people some 
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of the time, but not all the people all the time.” The ad- 
mission, however, contained in the middle part of the 
sentence denies the easy consolation usually derived from 
the whole. We need only remember that Hitler and Peron 
were swept up quite domocratically by popular vote, and 
that the Chinese Communist Party received widespread sup- 
port during the war against Japan by acting as democrats. 
But when the diverse electorates discovered they had been 
fooled it was too late. A dictator or totalitarian party 
can be elected to power, but they cannot be unseated at the 
next election, and the same irreversibility would apply to a 
smiling communist stooge. 

Here lies a dangerous weakness of democracy which 
is rooted in the character of the electorate. As a rule, 
election or particular stress. Also, they rarely vote for one 
people pay little attention to politics except in times of 
or the other candidate after a mature deliberation of their 
qualifications (though this can happen too) but because of 
some sentiment, family tradition, hope or grievance. Popular 
attitudes are the result of a complex interplay of native 
temperament and external conditions which each party tries 
to exploit for its own benefit. Hence the grand promises 
during the campaigns which a seasoned electorate like the 
British and American instinctively discounts as part of the 
game. But also there complicated questions are invariably 
simplified to fit the man-in-the-street and personalised for 
easy understanding. Right now in the United States the 
name “Eisenhower” stands for lasting peace and prosperity 
—as if the President wielded superhuman, world-wide 
powers. What can be expected of the Thai electorate when 
for the first time they know that by their vote they can 
influetce the choice of their top officials? 

This time has not yet come, but as it approaches a 
much greater interest than before can be expected in the 
elections when the many new parties will be trying to win 
votes. So far, the Thai have been even less interested in 
politics than other peoples, but as everything novel has great 
appeal, elections attractively presented as a sort of game or 
entertainment will likely draw the crowds, overcoming their 
reluctance to bother. Only a small minority, probably, will 
take them seriously though if many Thai women should take 
part in politics, both as voters and candidates, it should 
be considerably increased. Another point. Traditionally, 
it is not polite to say “no” to a superior. Therefore, to vote 
against an official is a break with custom. But the secrecy 
of the ballot may overcome the hesitancy of the common 
man to take a stand against his acknowledged betters. Time 
will be required, no doubt, and much will depend, I think, 
on the factual results of the first general elections. 

Here a possibility becomes even now discernible. At 
the moment and for some time to come “full democracy” 
is advertised as a panacea which will automatically do away 
with the two main complaints of the populace—that is, 
chiefly its metropolitan part—namely, corruption in govern- 


‘ment and the high cost of living. When the electorate finds 


out that this is not so at all, by which time, furthermore, 
the novelty will have worn off, the electorate might prefer 
to save time and energy and gladly leave politics to the 
professional politicians. Whether such a development would 
constitute an improvement remains to be seen. 

Another consideration has to do with “liberty.” I do 
not think that many Thai realise the changes brought about 
in British ways under the impact of two world wars. John 
Stuart Mill himself might have difficulty in recognising his 
country. Because were it not for the periodic elections, the 
British Welfare State is easily mistaken for the paternal, 
rather despotic autocracy of old where every subject is told 
from above what is good for him and has his, whole existence 
regulated and taken care of by numerous government offi- 
cials. If the evolution in Thailand should follow also here 
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' the British model, then after a decade or more the people 
' might easily find themselves in a home like setting reminding 
' of the good old days of the venerated King Chulalongkorn, 
' with the difference that executive power would be wielded by 
' an elected premier instead of by the king. But nobody 
‘could accuse them of being backward. 

It would be paradoxical if just “full democracy” should 
' lead to this result, but history is full of paradoxes, especially 
when it comes to experiments with imported types of 
government. 

So much for the speculation (it is nothing more) about 
the domestic aspect. To carry the thought further we are 
bound to include the foreign aspect which reveals a clear- 
| cut issue: the ambitions and designs of communist China 
' versus Thailand as a member of SEATO. 

The Peking leaders have two tools at their disposal. 
One consists of disgruntled and ambitious Thai politicians 
among whom must be included the former premier Pridi 
Phanomyong now in Peking. The second is the large 
| Chinese minority in the country which, though not com- 
| munist by conviction, is vulnerable to pressure exerted on 
their relatives in China. Before both types is already being 
dangled the bait of cheap manufactures which attract some 
' Chinese merchants because of profits and some Thai poli- 
| ticians as a catchword to “lower the cost of living.” The 
experiment in “Hyde Park” and the opposition press have 
demonsirated that many critics of the government are quite 
incapable of distinguishing between perSons in the govern- 
' ment and foreign policy of the government. If one is bad, 
the other must be bad too. How will the electorate act? 

If the Thai people as a whole have understandably 
shown little interest in domestic politics, their concern with 
foreign affairs is even less and that too for a good reason. 
Since the destruction of their former capital of Ayuthia by 
the Burmese almost two hundred years ago foreign ori- 
ginated events never made a deep mark on their lives. 

Just because independence was preserved, the bitter 
personal experiences of the leaders and of the man-in-the- 
street in the colonial countries including China, which colour 
their politics today, are lacking. The reforms were a 
gradual process and did not touch the hearts. The First 
World War brought abolition of foreign privileges, and the 
Japanese occupation during the second was mild. Indeed, 
because of the shortage of Japanese shipping, foodstuffs 
were plentiful and the cost of living lower than ever. 
Monarch, government, religion and social ways were left 
undisturbed. Therefore, to many, if they think about it 
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at all—which most do not—the danger of Communism ap- 
pears as unreal, and those who shout, “Full democracy at 
once!” have given no sign that they ever heard of the 
coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia which in a few days erased 
a well established and well functioning democracy. 

This innocence of mind is strikingly illustrated in 
various ways. Until recently, in the popular comedies and 
sketches as they are performed at least once annually at 
the temple fairs—and Bangkok alone has over five hundred 
temples—the “Communist” often appeared in the role of 
the buffoon who drew the roaring laughter of the audience. 
Only since about two years did the government begin to 
enlighten its own Officials by compulsory lectures about the 
nature and danger of Communism. And only a short while 
ago did it appeal to the clergy, which is very influentia!, 
to warn the faithful about it. 

In this light we may (we don’t have to) evaluate the 
trips of the various M.P.’s to Red China. To them they were 
adventures holding all the lure of the forbidden fruit out 
of which they hoped to make political capital. To be ar- 
rested was the last thing they expected. 

This is naivete with a vengeance, and the quality forms 
an integral part of the Thai character. It goes together 
with the easy unconcern that shrugs off the unpleasant and 
disagreeable with the remark, “It doesn’t matter.” It also 
goes together with the lack of foresight, all of which helps 
to make the country the Land of Smiles. But when con- 
fronting Communism these qualities are suicidal. No im- 
mutable law decrees that a child playing with fire must be 
burned, but the probability is so great that for its own 
safety as well as for the safety of others it is usually pre- 
vented from indulging its whim. 

Among the major objectives of SEATO is to guard 
against subversion, and the present government is fully 
alert to this need, Thailand being its most exposed and 
vulnerable member. What would happen, however, if it 
were tO give way to an unstable regime of the French 
pattern? So long as we live in a world of sovereign states 
the ultimate criterion of any Thai—and any other non-com- 
munist—government can be not its mometary popularity 
but its ability to assure the country’s survival. Protection 
against foreign aggression has always been recognised as 
the primary function of government, for primum est vivere. 
If it is to survive, democratic government can be no ex- 
ception, and if the Thai people, as they no doubt do, desire 
to survive, they will have to avoid being fooled even for a 
short time. 


REPORTS FROM THAILAND 


Economic Situation During 1955: Thailand’s area under 
rice cultivation accounts for some 64 per cent of the total 
cultivated area. Over 50 per cent of national income is 
derived from agriculture, forestry, fishery and livestock, 
while rice accounts for 45-50 per cent of Thailand’s total 
export earnings. The need for a diversification of the 
economy has been felt for some time, but only since 1953 
has there been a move toward encouragement of other 
exports and promotion of selected industries, mainly to al- 
leviate the shortage of foreign exchange. Industrial ex- 
pansion remains hampered by lack of capital, enterprise, 
managerial and technical skill and cheap fuel. 

Efforts have been made by government and private 
interests to secure foreign capital to supplement funds for 
high-priority investment program in mining and industry, 
and basic facilities such as transport, irrigation and power. 
Various projects, especially the Yanhee hydro-electric pro- 
ject and the Greater Chao Phya Project, to be completed 


in 1959, have been started and progress has been made on 
the construction of the network of irrigation canals. Work 
on three bridges across the Chao Phya River has begun, and 
the railway line from Udorn to Nongkai, constructed with 
US aid, was ready for operation in September 1955. 
Paddy production in 1954/55 was 5.7 million tons, or 
30 per cent less than the preceding year’s. The average 
yield per hectare continued the downward trend of the last 
50 years. To improve the yield government is undertaking 
a vice seeds improvement program, involving experiments 
and research on seed selection, cross breeding, and use of 
artificial fertilizers. From the current year’s supply and 
the carry-over fuom the previous year an exportable sur- 
plus of 1.8 million tons was expected. Thailand lost to 
Burma in 1954 its position as leading rice exporter of the 
region; this situation continued in 1955. The maintenance 
of a reasonable level of rice export earnings will depend on 
crop availability and trade outlets as the existing markets 
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have been well explored. Qualities will have to be improved 
and prices will have to be competitive. 

To stimulate exports and to adjust the balance of 
payments, government rescinded regulations requiring ex- 
ports to surrender exchange returns from rice and tin. On 
the import side, it was found that quantitative import re- 
strictions led to a large decline in import duties. The latter 
are needed to offset the budgetary deficit. Later in the 
year the import contro] on most items of merchandise was 
lifted while import duties on non-essential items were rais- 
ed. Foreign exchange difficulties continued. The very 
high level of gold imports meant an absorption of a great 
deal of exchange that could have been utilized for develop- 
ment imports. ‘More attention must be given to increasing 
income frem direct taxation, especially by improvement in 
collection system. Resources that can at present be mobi- 
lized for economic development are limited. Caution is 
needed in developing the country in line with available re- 
sources. 

Internal Loan: The Ministry of Finance drafted legis- 
lation for a 2,000 million baht interna] loan for irrigation, 
highways, railways and cooperative projects. The loan is 
to be obtained over a three-year period. Repayment will be 
over a scale of years, with long terms earning bigger in- 
terest. The money will be used for completion of five-year 
plan to imroving public facilities. 

Cheap Housing: The Cabinet Council approved allot- 
ment of five million baht to the Public Works Department 
to build cheap houses for direct sale or sale on a hire pur- 
chase system. The Forest Industry Organization assist the 
department in construction of the houses and producing 


PROBLEMS. OF LAND: REFORM IN 


The struggle for land reform in the Philippines cul- 
minated in the approval by the Third Congress of Republic 
Act 1400, otherwise known as the Land Tenure Reform Act, 
and its subsequent approval on September 9, 1955, by the 
President of the Philippines. Enunciating a policy for the 
establishment of a peaceful and progressive agrarian system, 
it was designed to distribute family-size farms to as many 
landless families as possible through settlement of the public 
agricultural lands and the purchase and redistribution of 
private agricultural lands in which agrarian conflicts exist. 

This struggle for land reform was marked by many 
obstacles which at times appeared insurmountable, but it 
nevertheless followed a definite pattern of step-by-step deve- 
lopment .towards the goal of a wide distribution of the 
family-type farms. Deeply rooted in Philippine historical 
development, it has three major aspects: 

(1) Various legislations in the past were designed 
primarily to improve landlord-tenant relations in the high- 
tenancy areas which were often the scenes of bloody land- 
lord-tenant disputes. The latest development along this 
line was the passage of the Agricultural Tenancy Act of 
1954. 

(2) The resettlement of the surplus farm population 
in the crowded areas to the agricultural lands of the public 
demain is a long-term concern of the government. This 
has been a fundamental public land policy since the begin- 
ning of American sovereignty in the Philippines, although 
the program of execution has been an off-and-on affair. 

(3) The purchase of large landed®estates for redis- 
tribution in economic units to their occupants has been a 
major land policy of the government since the establishment 
of the American regime, but it has never been carried out 
extensively either for lack of funds or because of poor 
administration. 
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construction materials for sale at low prices. 

Saraburi-Khonkaen Highway: Work started on the US 
$22,000,000 strategic highway from Saraburi to Khonkaen 
with Thai and American engineers working together and 
using latest road-building equipment. The building of the 
first stage of the road (a 70 kilometer stretch from Sara- 
buri to Pakchong) is made over hills and valleys and through 
jungles. The highway, which will be 13 meters wide, will 
avoid any intersection with the railway lines, in order to 
prevent accidents or delays at crossings. The first stretch 
will take 18 months to complete, at a cost of $7,500,000. 
The highway will have an asphalt surface. It is to be 
utilized as a strategic link between Thailand and Indochina. 

Board of Trade: To achieve the correct system for the 
trade of the country, beneficial to traders and consumers 
and national economy, the Government appointed a com- 
mittee to establish the Board of Trade. The Board of 
Trade has the following objectives: To cooperate with the 
Government in promoting trade and organizing a trade sys- 
tem; To give advice or facts on trade, industry, produc- 
tion. transportation, finance and taxation to the Government; 
To cooperate with the Government in encouraging Thai na- 
tionals to take, business as their occupation; To cooperate 
with the Government in giving knowledge, training and 
experience on trade, industry and production to Thai na- 
tionals; To set commodity standards so that qualities of 
the goods will be acceptable in domestic and foreign markets; 
To set packing and measurement standards; To coordinate 
among the traders themselves, between the traders and the 
Government, and between the traders and the consumers; 
To settle disputes among the traders. 


CHE...PHILIPPINES 


How well these various aspects of land reform have 
been carried out is an index of the success the Filipinos 
have attained so far in the national effort toward land re- 
form. What was needed was greater attention to these 
aspects of land reform, together with the extensive imple- 
mentation of the measures supporting them. The present 
administration has exerted efforts to prosecute the land re- 
form measures which have been approved by Congress. 

Broad and firm bases have been laid for the imple- 
mentation of land reform on a nation-wide basis. The Land 
Registration Act of November 6, 1902, and the Cadastral 
Act of 1907 provided the foundations for the thorough 
survey of the public lands and the registration of private 
lands under the Torrens system. Such foundations have 
proved beneficial in continuing these activities on an ex- 
panding scale, but much work is yet to be done before the 
Torrens system could be applied all over the Philippines. 
The various public land acts, exemplified by those of Octo- 
ber 7, 1903, of 1919 and of 1925,-have encouraged the pri- 
vate acquisition or ownership of the public domain through 
homestead, purchase, or lease of limited, specified areas. 
These laws provided the bases for the growth and develop- 
ment of the family-type farms or family homesteads, Fur- 
thermore, the resettlement of individual families in public 
agricultural lands, which was encouraged by the Government 
shortly after 1910, has been pursued with a measure of 
success up to this time. 

Settlement and resettlement of settler-colonists did not 
prosper as expected, but voluntary settlement of individual 
families through their own efforts has continued unabated 
to this day. The present resettlement activities of the Na- 
tional Resettlement and Rehabilitation Administration, 
otherwise known as the NARRA, through the community 
settlement approach, in contrast with the settlement of. 


' in land tenure reform. 
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families on individual farms as attempted earlier, attest to 
the interest of the people in carving out for themselves a 
part of the public domain, for development into family- 
type farms. 

The agricultural land policy as enunciated in the Con- 
stitution of the Philippines approved in 1936 vested in 
the Congress the power to determine the size of private 
agricultural lands which individuals, corporations and as- 
sociations may acquire and hold. In contrast with earlier 
agricultural land policies manifested in previous public land 
acts, the constitutional policy authorizes expropriation of 
private agricultural lands for subdivision and distribution 
among private individual families. This is considered the 
social aspect of the present land policy. 

In recent years this constitutional land policy has been 
reinforced with the passage of various rice tenancy acts 
regulating the practice of tenancy in the rice-growing areas 
and providing for safeguards for the rights of tenants 
and those of their landlords. For lack of proper and effec- 
tive implementing machinery and the cumbersome system of 
settlement of tenancy cases in the courts of law, agricultural 
agitation continued in the postwar period for the passage 
of a comprehensive agricultural tenancy legislation which 
will cover all farming areas. Such agitation resulted in the 
passage. of the Agricultural Tenancy Act of 1954, approved 
on August 30, 1954, which together with the authorization 
for the establishment of the Court of Agrarian Relations 
(R. A. No. 1267) provides for the codification of tenancy 
legislation, the adoption of the leasehold system under cer- 
tain conditions, and safeguards to tenant rights. 

The proponents of an accelerated land reform program 


were not understandably satisfied with the fully inadequate 


measures undertaken so far under the various legislation 
It was generally felt that positive 
and more aggreSsive measures were needed to bring about 
genuine land reform. In spite of the approval of the 
Agricultural Tenancy Act of 1954 and the different pro- 
grams designed to implement it more effectively than in 
the past, it was the majority opinion in the last session of 
Congress that new legislation was needed to carry out the 
President’s pre-electoral promise to the people that the land- 
less families would be assisted in acquiring family-Size, 
family-type farms with thc help of the government. This 
feeling was so strong, fully supported as it was by the 


_ agricultural and labor groups, that Congress deemed it wise 


and expedient to pass a land tenure reform act. Hence, 
the consideration and approval of Republic Act 1400. 

It is of course not enough to pass a land tenure reform 
act in order to carry out a land reform program. It is 
also necessary to provide ‘the necessary implementing 
machinery and the means by which it can operate, as well 
as the funds to support its prescribed activities. A reading 
of the law indicates that before a genuine land reform can 
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be carried out, an adequate administrative machinery has to 
be established, studies conducted for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act, and funds raised for its implementation. 
Until now the proper steps have not been taken to imple- 
ment the law and achieve its objectives. The cause for 
this delay is found in the opposition of the vested interests 
which always manage to foil the attempts of the people to 
establish a peaceful community. 

What supporting measures can be carried out without 
impairing the program of land reform in its main aspects? 
The present administration tries to hurry up, not the im- 
mediate implementation of the land reform act, as the pro- 
secution of the various supporting measures which have been 
authorized by the Congress and for which administrative 
and financial activities have already been started. Studies 
and investigations of the Agricultural Tenancy Commission 
are being continued and expanded to cover as much as 
possible all the high tenancy areas in Luzon and the Visayas, 
particularly those affected by agrarian discontent. The im- 
provement and amelioration of tenancy conditions can only 
be effected by the Tenancy Commission in this manner. 
Without any further delay, the Court of Agrarian Rela- 
tions should be established to take care of the piling up 
cases of agricultural tenancy disputes all over the country. 
The implementation of the land resettlement program under 
the NARRA should be carried out more aggressively and 
more effectively than in the past in order to facilitate the 
development of the extensive public domain and also relieve 
the terrific population pressure in the high-tenancy areas. 
Means should be devised and legislation provided so as to 
extend long-term credit for land purchase by individual 
families, together with facilities for production and market- 
ing credit in the tenancy as well as in the resettlement areas. 

Expropriation proceedings should be actually carried 
out. The production and income potentia)s of the present oc- 
cupants and would-be owners of the estates intended for re- 
distribution should be appraised with a view to determining 
their expected performance in a radically changed system of 
land tenure. The land registration and the land title system 
should be improved so as to facilitate the issuance of land 
titles to the new owners or settlers and thus provide a 
strong credit basis for their production operations. The 
paramount objective remains to make the people on the 
farms owners and cultivators of the land they till. The 
land reforms should provide the necessary incentive for 
increased production and voluntary savings and thus stimu- 
late further development of the national economy. The 
full implementation of the long delayed land reform pro- 
gram should bring about a secure landed citizenry based on 
family-size, family-owned farms. Popular criticism of the 
official procrastination is strong. Social unrest and insecuri- 
ty in large areas is rising and may force the pace of re- 
form. 


REPORTS FROM MANILA 


The Container Corporation of the Philippines, the first 
multi-wall paper bag manufacturing company to be es- 
tablished here, expects to be in operation by June. The 
firm is capitalized at P1,000,000. Its plant will have a 
capacity of 36,000,000 bags a year. Foreign technicians 
will be employed to train Filipinos in plant operation. 

Pres. Magsaysay instructed the Central Bank to nego- 
tiate substantial five-year loans from U.S. banks to pur- 
chase essential consumer goods such as food, clothing, 
building materials and drugs. Distribution — of the goods 
will be carried out by the government’s National Marketing 
Corp. through Filipino retailers. One object of the pur- 


chases will be to hold down prices through maintenance of 
adequate supplies. The President also ordered the Secre- 
tary of Defense to use army intelligence agents to ferret 
out black market operators and profiteers. 

Philippine Tobacco Flue-Curing and Redrying Corp. 
realized a net profit of P846,694 in 1955, as compared to 
P194,690 in 1954. The firm engages in drying, warehous- 
ing and selling leaf tobacco. The company early this year 
paid a 85% dividend totalling P422,800. During the past 
year the firm sold tobacco for its own account in the 
amount of P2,373,005, approximately 250% more than the 
year before. It redried 18,295,376 pounds of tobacco for 
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cigarette factories, A.C.C.F.A., and for its own account— 
about 750% more than the previous year. The company 
expects to have four redrying units in operation on a 24- 
hour basis during the 1956 season. It is constructing new 
warehouses that will cover four acres. 

Increased purchases of Philippine plywood in the United 
States are indicated by Morris Tyre, president of the Tyre 
Plywood Manufacturing Co. of Los Angeles. Tyre said his 
firm imports principally from Japan but plans to increase 
its purchases from the Philippines. He said he expects to 
buy Philippine plywood worth $100,000. Tyre declared that 
there is an increasing demand for Philippine plywood and 
veneer products in the U.S. but that the Philippines is not 
producing enough to fill the orders. 

The Export-Import Bank (US) anncunced a $450,000 
line of credit to assist small productive enterprises in the 
Philippines through the Security Bank & Trust Co. of 
Manila. 


Pier 5 in Manila’s South Harbor will be completely 
reconstructed to give the port a third modern commercial 
pier. Port engineers, who have started borings preparatory 
to laying the foundations for the structure, announce that 
the new Pier 5 will be as large as the present Piers 9 and 13 
and will be able to berth two mariner-type vessels simul- 
taneously. ‘The pier, which at present is a run-down wooden 
structure used only by the Philippine Navy, will be rebuilt 
with the aid of $1,500,000 from the U.S. International Co- 
operation Administration. 


The Philippine Bureau of Customs is considering the 
creation of a Commercial Information Section. The section 
would maintain contact and exchange information with com- 
mercial establishments in countries where Philippine imports 
originate. Its purpose would be to facilitate compliance 
with Philippine customs regulations and to give appraisers 
in the Philippines a reliable basis on which to base tariff 
and tax assessments. 


San Mauricio Mining Co, has stopped its gold produc- 
tion. The firm suffered an operational loss of P1,517,044 
in 1955. The firm began laying off its workers in the final 
quarter of last year and finally shut down operations this 
past February. San Mauricio, which was ranked fourth 
among Philippine gold producers before the war, resume: 
operations with an authorized capital of P2,000,000 in 1952. 


Hixbar Gold Mining Co. reveals that foreign exchange 
to purchase mill and mine machinery for its Rapu Rapu 
copper project was granted by the Central Bank in the 
amount of $692,471. Delivery of the equipment is expected 
within three to five months. The plant will be supplied 
and installed by Engineering Equipment and Supply Co. 
and shculd be ready in time for the company to start operas 
ticns some time during the last quarter of this year. The 
firm’s consulting geologist estimates that ore reserves on 
the property on Rapu Rapu Island off the coast of Albay 
amount to 305,387 metric tons averaging better than 3% 
copper content. On the basis of this estimate, the company 
expects to be able to operate the mill continuously for at 
least six years. 


The sharp break in mining shares on the Manila Stock 
Exchange drew varying explanations from market experts. 
Suggested reasons for the decline included overspeculation 

. overpricing of shares... too early attempts by investors 
and speculators to cash in on profits . . . normal technical 
correction after a month’s-long advance ..., . and the fact 
that a number of importers, mostly Chinese, who have 
now been able to get import licenses have withdrawn their 
cash from the securities market. Experts agree however 
that there is nothing basically wrong with the market. The 
Philippine mining industry is expanding steadily and its 
prospects for the future are bright. 
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Shares of Atlas Consolidated Mining and Development 
Co, were approved for listing on the American Stock Ex- 
change. Trading on this exchange can be expected to start 
in May. In March the company produced 4,660 dry short 
tons of copper concentrates estimated to contain 1,930,598 
pounds of copper, valued at $933,927. This brings the first 
quarter production total for 1956 to 13,697 dry short tons 
of copper concentrates, with an estimated 5,802,811 pounds 
of copper valued at $2,690,462. 

Gabun-Paracale Mining Co. concluded a contract with 
Pacific Equipment Corp. of Manila giving the latter the 
right to mine and operate some 100 iron ore claims which 
Gabun-Paracale owns in Paracale, Camarines Norte. Pacific 
Equipment will put up P1,000,000 in machinery and equip- 
ment to work the claims and in return will share profits 50-50 
with Gabun-Paracale. Nippon Mining Co., represented in 
the Philippines by Pacific Equipment, will act as sales agent 
for the ore. 


PHILIPPINE FOREIGN 
TRADE IN 1955 


(f.0.b. value in thousand pesos) 


Imports Exports 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
All countries  ...... 1,095,211 965,284 790,763 810,327 
North America 748,405 682,516 476,754 497,468 
United States wiyely 712,167 652,702 474,020 490,491 
Other North Ameri- 
can countries 36,238 29,814 2,734 6,977 
Central America and 
Aatilles® © vac etye asi 467 539 1,100 839 
South America ..... 5,187 5,320 28,336 28,472 
Northwestern Europe 94,499 81,973 130,609 148,045 
United Kingdom 25,557 18,341 —-10,702 9,892 
Benelux countries 29,188 32,640 66,361 76.930 
Other countries of 
North Western 
Arana recent cates 39,754 30.992 53,546 61,223 
Southern Europe ..... 4.759 3,751 11,036 14,290 
Italy 2,497 2,127 6,275 8,154 
Spain A ae 1,307 1,103 4,172 6,069 
Other countries ‘of 
Southern Europe .. 955 521 589 67 
East Europe & USSR 27, 417 _ =a 
Middle East ......... 24,264 38,757 4,489 2,775 
Other “Asia’ (2-62 she 203,707 141,960 130,704 115,934 
Japan shotnteye revs) sharers 86,879 "58,342 117,927 100,920 
Tndonesiag “P" caches 37,833 26,074 221 327 
Other countries of . 
OvAwee Fe secaiacess 79,002 57,544 12,556 14,687 
Deedniag Soenac tes one 10,122 6,538 804 541 
Other” Afvicay ey eijeas 3,112 3,092 3,545 2,960 
Miscellaneous’ ........ 186 1 590 914 
Other U.S. Insular 
Possessions prcaralte 476 420 2,796 3,088 
TEN PRINCIPAL PHILIPPINE IMPORTS 
(f.0.b. value in thousand pesos) 
Value 
1955 1954 
Lotall Pe ccjsaiee waraisteerNeccahe sre Coates aera 769,590 682,255 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made up articles ...... 170,641 171,702 
Mineral fuels, Lubricants, and related materials 107,657 108,286 
Machinery other than electric ................ 104,347 88,524 
Base Metals (ites tse eeeeeseee tees 17,082 60,438 
Transport) ‘Equipment | © pcceess ss den ees neces « 60,499 50,701 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 57,060 47,970 
Cereals and cereal preparations 73,830 51,712 
Manufacturers of Metals ........ceceeeeeeeee 36,530 35,839 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures .......... 38,087 32,035 
Electric Machinery, apparatus and appliances .. 43,857 35,048 
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MALAYANISATION 


A two-year plan to Malayanise completely the Singapore 
Government administrative service and help the Colony to 
“build a nation” is recommended in the Interim Report of 
the Malayanisation Commission. Expatriates, says the re- 
port, who have served for 10 years will be entitled to stay 
if they sign a statutory declaration promising to make the 
Colony their permanent home. These men, however, will 
lose all expatriate allowances they at present receive. They 
will be treated as “Local”. Apart from these officers and 
those who are specifically asked to remain until retirement, 
no expatriate who continues in the service will get promo- 
tion. The commission stresses that expatriates who want 
to serve Singapore must “burn their boats” and give un- 
divided loyalty to their country of adoption. 


The Malayanisation plan is in two phases. The first 
phase, which would come into immediate operation, would 
last a week. During this period the Government should 
fix a target for the abolition of each post. No expatriate 
officer should be compelled to leave before the end of the 
first phase. Abolition during this period will be entirely 
voluntarily. The Commission is certain that the adminis- 
trative service can be fully Malayanised in one year after 
the end of phase one. 


In all its recommendations the Commission defines 
Malayanisation as the replacement of officers drawing ex- 
patriation pay. In the absence of a legal definition of a 
Malayan, the Commission accepted as Malayans~ persons 
who are Britisl subjects or who were born in the Federa- 
tion of Malaya or Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei. 
They must have had their homes in Singapore for 10 years. 


The majority report says abolition terms should only 
be paid to those on the permanent establishment. Any 
lump sum offered should not exceed two-thirds of the final 
pensionable emoluments. Though the Commission’s task 
was rapid Malayanisation, they bore in mind the importance 
of having an efficient administrative service. Their report 
seeks to provide the Colony with a service manned by the 
best men available. They maintain that immediate Mala- 
yanisation should take place at Empress Place which the 
report describes as “the control room.” The report which 
examines at length all the 607 posts held by expatriate 
officers, does not set any time-limit for Malayanising a 
number of specialist posts. Generally, the target date for 
replacing European officers in non-administrative appoint- 
ments is between two and four years. 


Significant recommendations are: Establishment of a 
re-constituted Public Service Commission with a Malayan 
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TEN PRINCIPAL PHILIPPINE EXPORTS 


(f.0.b. value in thousand pesos) 
Quantity in thousand kilograms 


1954 1955 

Quantity - Value Quantity Value 

i 
701,043 712,760 
786,449 232,146 763,230 260,151 
926,796 212,590 869,403 211,248 
111,802 55,661 ° 97,848 52,687 
685,605 78,697 605,893 71,180 
48,529 25,620 45,659 27,047 
74,177 33,069 665,208 33,136 
4,271,113 20,602 1,350,120 21,494 
.33,353 11,093 34,013 9,412 
657,195 20,700 530,465 18,960 
30,806 10,865 7,206 2,548 
6,084 5,104 9,529 7,445 
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as chairman; Creation of the post (to be filled by a local 
man) of Permanent Secretary (Designate) to the highest 
grading in the Service; Immediate Malayanisation of the 
post of Director of Personnel; Remodelling the entire civil 
service on the British pattern. 


The new Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, assisted 
by the Director of Personnel, should be responsible for the 
Malayanisation of the service. The Commission maintained 
that until Singapore attained nationhood with a nationality 
which could be obtained by law there could be no precise 
definition of the word “Malayan.” But they found sufficient 
background information to guide them in a “workable” 
definition of the word in Colonial Paper 197 of 1944 


These are some of the general recommendations of 
the Commission: Establishment of a five-year plan to train 
potential public servants; The Australian Government to be 
asked for the services of an assessment officer (on second- 
ment) to assess all posts in the Government and to train 
a local officer at the same time; No Filling of posts in Singa- 
pore on a permanent basis by Federation expatriates; Rais- 
ing the standard of.the Technical College in Kuala Lumpur 
to gain the recognition of the Institute of Engineers; Ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee on Public Accounts to de- 
tect waste and prevent inefficiency; Expatriate officers on 
contract or agreement should have their services terminated 
as soon as suitable local officers are available. The report 
emphasises that seniority alone should not be made the basis 
for promotion but relevant experience, qualifications and 
merit. 

At the outset the report points out that self-government 
would be an “empty phrase” unless the Government was 
éntirely or almost entirely carried out by the people of 
the country. Making it plain that Malayanisation has 
nothing to do with “obtaining big jobs for a few local 
officers” the Commission says: “Representatives of the local 
officers did not give us the impression that there was a 
seramble for higher posts. Nor were they lacking in the 
qualities which are essential to instil respect in the minds 
of the public whom it will be their duty to serve faithfully 
and intelligently.” The report says it would be derogatory 
to the dignity of the people of a self-governing country if 
their Public Service was staffed by expatriates at the highest 
levels. Self-government and Malayanisation are closely 
related. It said, “To satisfy this. legitimate aspiration, 
complete Malayanisation should as far as possible: not lag 
behind the attainment of self-government.” The report 
adds: “If a section of the population has the “option of 
retiring to their country of origin when faced by some 
unpleasant challenge, that section constitutes a weakness 
to the state and can never contribute to the cultural pro- 
gress of the country. In other words, success «in building 
a nation can only be achieved by a group of people if they 
have no ties of loyalty with the country which they have 
left. They must burn their boats and give undivided loyalty 
to the country of their adoption. Entire control must be 
vested in local people to enable them to make a success of 
the difficult art of government. The people of the country 
must try to solve their problems of their own offorts. As 
long as there is a group of persons of extraneous origin and 
destination who control and direct the affairs of this country, 
the people will not even be aware of the nature of their 
problents. It is the very effort of unitedly facing these’ 
problems and solving them that produces solidarity-.of the 
people. It is in this setting that Malayanisation should be 
viewed.” 
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CITIES AND POPULATION 


Burma is a rural country or rather a country of vil- 
lages. There are about 276 large towns of which only three 
have a population more than 100,000, while the number 
cf towns with municipalities barely exceeds a total of 90. 
As against this, the country is dotted with over 50,000 vil- 
lages with a rural population approximately 14% million or 
85 per cent of the entire population of Burma. The rural 
areas and the people living there form the real Burma. 

Rural areas in Burma are covered with fields and forests, 
with the latter covering about 57 per cent of the total area 
of Burma. Burma has an average density of 64 persons 
to the square mile, and even in the most thickly populated 
delta districts it hardly exceeds 200 to the square mile. 


Rangoon.—Rangoon is the capital city of Burma. It is 
situated on the Hlaing or Rangoon River and is about 20 
miles from the sea, but it remains a great seaport with a 
harbourage rivalling that of Bombay or Calcutta in volume 
of traffic, for nearly 86 per cent of Burma’s total export 
and import trade passes through Rangoon. The port of 
Rangoon can accommodate ships up to 15,000 tonnage. It 
handles an average number of 1,617 ships each year with an 
average gross tonnage of 4,600 tons for each ship. Ran- 
goon handles about 1% million tons of cargo out of Burma’s 
total of 2 millions. 

Considered one of the finest cities in the East, Rangoon 
is exceptionally well laid-out with well-metalled, perfectly 
straight streets and roads that intersect at right angles. 
Till 1824 Rangoon was a small settlement founded by 
Alaungpaya in 1755, but it grew rapidly as trade flourished. 
Using the river front as a base and the Sule Pagoda as the 
nucleus, the city’s planning provided for unity and mathe- 
matical uniformity. Streets are numbered as in America. 

Towering over the city of Rangoon is Kipling’s “waking, 
winking wonder” and Edwin Arnold’s “Pyramid of Fire,” 
the golden crusted Shwedagon Pagoda, the largest Buddhist 
Pagoda in the world. In the heart of the city is the pic- 
turesque Sule Pagoda dating back over 2250 years. 

The constitutional guarantee of freedom of religion 
and worship in the country may be gauged from the fact 
that Rangoon is dotted with various well-attended places of 
worship of different faiths including Hindu temples, Islamic 
mosques, Chinese temples and churches of various Christian 
denominations, extending to two imposing cathedrals, one 
Anglican and the other Roman Catholic. 

Rangoon has two beautiful lakes, the Kandawgyi and 
the Inya. The University of Rangoon, situated partly on 
the banks of the Inya, has the most spacious campus in the 
East. The City Hall, embodying many decorative features 
of Burmese architecture, is an impressive sight. The Secre- 
tariat in the centre of the city serves as the administrative 
nerve-centre of the country. Since independence in 1948, 
the city of Rangoon is gradually emerging from its previous 
cosmopolitan character. 

To-day, Burmese are the most numerous in Rangoon. 
This city of imposing buildings, broad streets and heavy 
traffic with pedicabs merging into the traffic of the latest 
of automobiles, has a population of 737,079,-of which 461,- 
801 are Burmese, 9,049 Karens, 1,646 Shans, 369 Chins, 179 
Kachins, 55 Kayahs, 49,627 other indigenous races, 140,396 
Indians and Pakistanis, 70,366 Chinese, and 1,785 Europeans 
and Americans. Rangoon is also the centre of most com- 
mercial activities of the country and has about 17,000 
business establishments, of which 71 -per cent conduct sell- 
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ing, 18 per cent conduct services, and 11 per cent are manu- 
facturing concerns. 


Mandalay.—Mandalay, founded in 1857 as King Min- 
don’s capital has strong sentimental value as it was the 
capital of the last Burmese monarch, King Thibaw. Man- 
dalay represents the indestructible heart of Burma. It is 
the centre of artistic Burmese wooden architecture, with 
the monasteries presenting fine specimens of this art. 

Around the famous Mandalay Palace grounds and fort 
crowds the city which is rich in monasteries and pagodas. 
She has a population today of 182,367, and of that about 
80 per cent are Burmese Buddhists. Mandalay has been 
described as the most alluring of cities in the world, catering 
for the ethnologist and the student of manners in a way 
that surprises even the most sophisticated of travellers. 

Mandalay’s preciousness lies in that she is a record 
of late Burmese history. Here are to be found all the 
elements of Burma’s ancient system, educational, social 
and political. Symbols of religion are richer in Mandalay 
than in any other living Burmese city. Near Mandalay is 
the famous Ava Bridge over the Irrawaddy River. This 
bridge built in 1938 is about a mile long and cost over K 10 
millions. Large scale repairs on this bridge, destroyed in 
the British retreat of 1942, are nearing completion. 


Mov!mein—Moulmein is a port of great scenic attrac- 
tion. Protected from the sea by the island known as Bilug- 
yun she nestles picturesquely beside the tumultous Salween. 
As the fourth seaport of Burma, Moulmein ships rice from 
the adjacent fields and teak that comes floating down the 
Salween. With a population of 101,720 the schools and 
pagodas of the town are worthy of note. 


Maymyo.—Maymyo, high on the Shan Plateau east of 
Mandalay, is a hill station that served as the summer capital 
of the government during the British era. Maymyo has 
an excellent climate and is very rich horticulturally. The 
up-hill road from Mandalay is noted for its glimpses of 
scenic beauty, while the zig-zagging. climb of the railway 
evokes much interest. 

Just beyond Maymyo is the remarkable viaduct, the 
second highest in the world, over the Gokteik gorge, which 
cost about £113,200 and was constructed with 4,300 tons 
of steel and iron and with over one million rivets. 


Kalaw—Kalaw is another hill station in the Shan 
States that has won acclaim for its climate, scenic beauty 
and tranquillity. Just close to Kalaw is another hill station, 
Taunggyi, and the famous Inle Lake with its floating islands 
and the unique Intha leg rowers who are the only people 
in the world who work their boats faster in this manner 
than many other oarsmen can with their hands. 


Bassein—Bassein, the second seaport of Burma, is 2 
town of rice. Situated about 60 miles from the sea on the 
Bassein River, which is a tributary of the Irrawaddy as it 
fans out in the delta. Bassein ships most of the rice gather- 
ed from the adjacent delta-land that is flat and fully culti- 
vated. 

Bassein lies almost due west from Rangoon and has @ 
history dating earlier than the period when it was defended 
against the British in 1852 in the Second Angio-Burmese 
War. The port is within navigable reach of the sea for 
steamers up to 10,000 tons, and next to Rangoon handles 
the largest tonnage of shipping in Burma. 


Akyab.—Akyab, thé third seaport of Burma, ships all 
the rice of Arakan, which is almost cut off from the rest 
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of the country by the 
Arakan Yomas. 


Pagan.—The ruins of the city of Pagan, on the eastern 
bank of the Irrawaddy about 120 miles south of Mandalay, 
ave the most impressive relics of the first period of Burmese 
greatness. More popularly known as the city of four million 
pagodas, Pagan with its 16 square miles of pagodas and 
religious buildings is one of the richest archaeological sites 
in the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and to-day is considered one 
of the wonders of the world. 

It is from Pagan during the Pagan period (1044—1287 
A.D.), the golden age of both secular and religious history 
in Burma, and during the reign of Kyansittha (1084—1112), 
that the first Burmese mission was sent abroad to China in 
1103 A.D. Situated about five miles from the ruins of 
Pagan is the present day town of Nyaung-U, which today 
serves as the centre for visits of Pagan. 


ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Burma is a country with rich natural resources, pro- 
ducing an abundance of rice, teak, petroleum, silver, lead, 
antimony and wolfram. The Namtu Mines near Lashio are 
considered the largest silver and lead mines in the world, 
while Mogok produces most of the world’s rubies. Burmese 
rice and teak hold a commanding position in the world 
market. Most of the world’s tungsten (wolfram) and jade, 
and also a good percentage of the world’s supply of copper 
and amber are produced in Burma. The only jade mines in 
the world with subterranean diggings are to be found at 
Tawmaw in north-western Burma. 

Burmese economy is a relatively simple one and much 
of the country’s income is derived from production of a few 
essential and valuable products such as rice, teak and petro- 
leum. Resilience of the economy, which may be partly 
attributed to its simplicity, has enabled the country to wea- 
ther many an economic storm in the past. 

Burma’s national output was estimated at K 5,500 
millions in the pre-war period, but approximately half of 
the country’s national capital was destroyed in World War 
II, while various insurrections in the post-war period have 
been instrumental in hampering rapid economic progress 
and development. Burma’s present national output is esti- 
mated as amounting to about K 3,500 millions 

Agriculture—Burma’s economy rests primarily on 
agriculture, which emrloys about 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion and accounts for about 75 per cent of the total value 
of exports. Total cultivated area in Burma amounts to 
17,343,000 acres, of which 70 per cent or about 12,188,000 
acres produce rice, about 2,073,000 acres sesamum and 
groundnuts, and about 404,000 acres cotton. In contrast 
to this, the total cultivated area of 66,000 acres in 1830 in- 
dicates that the commercialization of agriculture in- Burma 
ts of recent origin. 

Agriculturally, Burma’s main food and other crops in- 
clude, rice, pulses, sesamum, groundnuts, millet, sugarcane, 
wheat cotton, rubber and tobacco. The national agricul- 
tural production of the country is estimated at K 1,435 
millions and Burma annually exports commodities including 
agricultural products (rice included), minerals, rubber, 
timber and oil to the value of K 956 millions. 

Rice—Prior to World War II, Burma held the position 
as the largest exporter of rice in the world, with an annual 
rice export of 3,000,000 tons valued at about K 240 millions 
(£ 18 millions or $ 48 millions). Burma also stood fourth 
on the list of the world’s rice producers, following China, 
India and Japan, with its sotal rice’ production of 7,500,000 
tons annually. 

The main rice producing area in Burma is the fertile 
Irrawaddy Delta, which has 6,500,000 acres or about half of 


densely forested mountains of the 
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the total area of 12,188,000 acres under rice cultivation. 
Due to World War II and the conditions introduced by the 
insurrections, Burma’s area under rice cultivation dwindled 
to about 10,000,000 acres, producing rice exports of about 
1,342,000 tons. Besides rice, main agricultural exports are 
300,000 lbs. of tobaceo, 21 million lbs. of rubber and 26 
million lbs. of cotton. 


Agricultural Development.—Rehabilitation of agricul- 
ture under the Pyidawtha (Welfare State) Scheme provides 
for a 5-year plan to achieve self-sufficiency in crops which 
Burma still imports, and also to raise the national production 
of the country to K 7,000 millions. Increase of agricultural 
output is planned through reclamation of 23 million acres 
of paddy land now lying waste, development of  cattle- 
breeding farms, greater use of fertilisers, extension of 
irrigation and improvement of quality seed. 

Nationalization of all land exceeding 50 acres is also 
being carried out to provide for a healthy system of only 
tenant-farming, but the most notable achievement during 
the post-independence period was the creation of the State 
Agricultural Marketing Board, which has taken over from 
private profiteers the entire marketing and export of all rice 
and rice products. 


Forestry.—The forests of Burma, which cover about 
145,000 square miles or 57 per cent of the total area of 
Burma, possess about 75 per cent of the world’s supply of 
teak, the most important species of hardwoods, and provides 
another important source of income to the country. Bur- 
mese teak has been exported since the 16th Century by 
Arab traders. In the 18th Century the teak industry in 
Burma developed considerably, while the export of teak 
expanded with each of the three successive Anglo-Burmese 
Wars. A dispute over teak extraction served as one of the 
main causes of the last Anglo-Burmese War. 

Burma’s export of teak of about 230,000 tons annually 
in the pre-war period, out of a total production of 525,000 
tons, was valued at K 33 millions (£ 2,475,000) Burma 
stood first among the world’s exporters of teak, as compared 
to other teak exports of Thailand 54,000 tons, Indochina 
12,400 tons, Java 10,000 tons and India 1,800 tons. Fol- 
lowing World War II and the insurrections, Burma’s teak 
exports dwindled to average 40,000 tons annually valued at 
over K 387 millions. 

Burma also produces about 418,000 tons of other hard- 
woods annually like pyinkado, padauk, kanyin and others 
for construction of buildings, bridges and boats, or for use 
as fence-posts, railway sleepers, marine piles and _ sluice 
gates. Hardwoods, including teak, are found in Burma in 
the mixed deciduous forests of the plains and the foothills 
everywhere except in Arakan, the Delta and southern Tenas- 
serim. 

Timber, after extraction, is floated down the forest 
creeks to the main rivers and then assembled into rafts for 
transmission to the saw mills at Rangoon, Toungoo and 
Moulmein. It is estimated that about 100,000 men are 
employed in the timber industry, while about 7,000 elephants 
are used for extraction and haulage. Nationalization of 
the forests was completed in January 1949 and the State 
Timber Board now extracts, processes and markets all 
timber. 


Minerals.—The mineral] industry of Burma, : producing 
non-ferrous base metals and petroleum, also constitutes an 
important part of Burma’s economy. Burma is well provided 
with such important mineral products, besides petroleum, 
as gold, silver, lead, tin, tungsten (wolfram), copper, pre- 
cious stones, limestone and zinc. Damages suffered during 
World War II reduced Burma’s annual exports of 160,000 
tons of metal and ores valued then at K 57 million to about 
22,300 tons valued at over K 50 millions to-day. 


The Mawchi Mines, situated east of Toungoo, is the 
world’s most important soure: of tungsten (wolfram), pro- 
ducing about 10 per cent of the total world supply. The 
average annual production at Mawchi is about 5,500 tons 
mixed tin and tungsten concentrate, out of a total national 
production of 9,935 tons mixed tin and tungsten concen- 
trate. 

Besides Mawchi, tin and tungsten concentrates are 
found in Tavoy, Mergui and Yamethin Districts. Tin con- 
centrate output in Burma amounts to a further 5,400 tons. 
Burma also produces annually about 350 tons of antimony. 
Recently, deposits of kaolin, mica, phosphate rock and galena 
have been found in the Chin Hills. 

The famous Bawdwin Mines, near Namtu and Lashio 
in the Shan State, annually produces the following metallic 
products: geld 1,400 ounces; silver 6,000,000 ounces; lead 
80.000 tons; zinc 60,000 tons; copper matte 8,000 tons; 
nickel speiss 3.000 tons; and iron ore 25,000 tons. Bawdwin 
Mines production at pre-war rates are valued at over K 37 
millions. 

Burma is perhaps best knewn for its production of gem 
stones, of which rubies, sapphires and jade find no equal 
elsewhere in the world. The principal g:m track is situated 
near Mogok, north of Mandalay. Jade mines in Burma 
have been worked since the 11th Century and have formed 
the basis for most Sino-Burmese Wars through the ages. 
Burma produces annually about 200,000 carats of rubies 
and sapphires and about 2,000 ecwt. of jade. 


Petroleum.—tThe petroleum output in Burma is the most 
valuable of Burma’s mineral assets as oil production in 
Burma, prior to the «denial action of the British in World 
War II, amounted to 275 million gallons annually. 

The petroleum fields lie in the ancient geological Burma 
gulf and are notable, particularly at Yenangyaung, for the 
remarkable continuity of yield over a long peried of ex- 
ploitation. Oil has been extracted at Yenangyaung in Cen- 
tral Burma for many centuries. The first record of petro- 
leum found in Burma are in the writings of a Chinese travel- 
ler who visited Yenangyaung in the 13th Century. 

At the height of the petroleum industry in Burma there 
were about 4,393 wells functioning, and the crude oil pro- 
duced was brought down, by oil tankers along the Irrawaddy 
River or by a 300-mile huge pipe-line, to be refined at Syriam 
near Rangoon. Burma’s oil industry has not recovered fully 
and the Union Government has now entered into a joint 
venture with the Burmah Oil Company for development of 
the industry to obviate eventually present imports of 71 
million gallons annually valued at K 31 millions. 


Industry—Burma remains principally an agricultural 
country. Besides oil, mining and forestry concerns, other 
industrial enterprises are concentrated in rice mills and 
saw mills, which together employ the largest percentage of 
industrial labour. Other minor industrial concerns include 
small industries in rubber goods, cement, sugar, leather 
goods, furniture, soap, aluminium ware, matches and manu- 
factured tobacco. 

Under the recent Pyidawth Schemes formulated in 1952, 
an 8-year industrial development plan provides for utilizing 
K 40 millions for mining development, K 150 millions for 
industrial development, and about K 150 millions for electric 
power development. Plans are also being completed for 
the construction of two large hydro-electric projects, three 
dams and also for the installation of a paper-pulp factory. 


Trade—Burma’s main exports consist of agricultural 
products, minerals, oils and gems, and the chief imports are 
manufactured goods, of which textiles and machinery con- 
stitute a major part. In the pre-war period Burma’s exports 
and imports amounted to K 548 millions and K 258 millions 
respectively, showing a favourable trade balance of K 295 
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millions. Following World War II, Burma’s volume of ex- 
ports have decreased, amounting annually to about K 1,092 
millions in post-war prices as against K 914 millions im- 
ports, showing a favourable trade balance of K 178 mil- 
lions. 

The bulk of the pre-war export trade was to India 60 
per cent, Britain 13.5 per cent, Japan 4 per cent and Ceylon 
5.5 per cent. Rice accounted for K 240 millions (45 per 
cent), timber K 35 millions (6.5 per cent), petroleum K 140 
millions (26.2 per cent) and base metals K 57 millions (11 
per cent). 

Of Burma’s annual imports of textiles K 61 millions 
(24 per cent), iron, steel and hardware K 25 millions (10 
per cent), paper K 31 millions (12.6 per cent), coal and 
cther fuels K 13 millions (5.3 per cent), fats K 18 millions 
(7.5 per cent), chemicals K 12 millions (4.6 per cent) and 
machinery K 15 millions (5.4 per cent), India supplied 55 
per cent, Britain 17 per cent, and Japan 8 per cent. 

Burma’s volume of exports decreased following World 
War II but the main exports continue to be rice and rice 
products, beans, gram, pulses, maize, potatoes, unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, oileakes, raw rubber, cotton, leather hides, 
teak, hardwoods and metal ores. Imports include milk pro- 
ducts, sugar, coffee, tea, spices, groundnut oil, oilseed, manu- 
factured tobacco, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, cotton tex- 
tiles, silk fabrics, soap, jute, rubber manufactures, cement, 
coal and ccke, mineral oil and base metal manufactures. 

Bulk of post-independence exports are to India K 297 
millions, Ceylon K 155 millions, Indonesia K 125 millions, 
Japan K 120 millions, Britain K 110 millions, Malaya K 105 
millions, British Africa K 30 millions and Italy K 23 millions. 
Main imports are from India K 325 millions, Japan K 220 
millions, Britain K 205 millions, U:S.A. K 59 millions, 
Malaya K 50 millions and Italy K 23 millions. 


ACTIVITIES ‘OF THE MINISTRY 
OF INDUSTRY 


The Ministry of Industry is concentrating on the fol- 
lowing activities with a view to implementing the projects 
and also the development of Industries both small scale 
and large scale:—1. Power Projects. 2. State Industrial 
Projects. 3. Cottage Industries. 4. Industrial Research 
Institute. 


1. Power Projects—The present Scheme of Electrifica- 
tion by nationalizing the small enterprises will not meet 
the purposes of rural electrification envisaged for indus- 
trial development throughout the country. In May 19538, 
the Ministry mooted a general electrification scheme by 
means of large diesel generating plants to be located at 
various centres for rural electrification and to form a fore- 
runner of hydroelectric projects. This Scheme involving 
transmission networks to rural areas which are to be supplied 
by hydro-electric transmission in the later stage, is to be 
completed by the end of 1955. The generating sets will be 
based at various District Headquarter towns along the trunk 
roads from Rangoon to Mandalay via Pegu, and from Ran- 
goon to Yenangyaung via Prome, and rural lines will be 
drawn from intermediate sub-stations to be set up wherever 
required. 


The biggest private enterprise, namely, the Rangoon 
Electric Tramway and Supply Company, was nationalized 
on October 1, 1953. This is bound to have far reaching 
results in the control of such public utilities especially when 
public consumption increases day by day. Steps have 
already been taken to implement an extension scheme by 
octal of diesel plants so as to meet load requirements by 
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Among the important Schemes for hydro-electricity 
are:—(1) Saingdin Falls Project. (2) Pegu River Project. 
(8) Balu Chaung Project. 

These 3 projects have been given top priority for im- 

plementation and it is expected that in the year 1955, work 
will proceed. Power obtained from these schemes will be 
very cheap ranging from 10 pyas to 15 pyas per unit and 
will be connected with the main transmission lines set up 
undcr the Thermal Scheme. This power will be of use for 
developing various industries, both large and small scale, 
and cottage industries in the Arakan Division, Central and 
Lower Burma, Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
As in the case of thermal schemes, shortage of trained 
personnel has been one of the contributory causes for delays 
in the initial stages but it is hoped to overcome this diffi- 
culty by means of training schemes which are being launched 
by the Electricity Supply Board for various phases of its 
activities. 

It is observed that the demand for energy is outstrip- 
ping available supply and hence the Board is trying its utmost 
to increase the capacities of the Stations under its charge. 
In Rangoon it has been arranged to install diesel plants of 
appreciable size. It is realized that the ultimate solution 
lies in introducing cheap hydro power on a large scale and 
towards this end, steps are being taken to achieve results 
within the minimum possible time. 


2. State Industries—On the 1st November 1952, the 
Industrial Development Corporation was set up to establish 
and develop industries with a view to raise the living stan- 
dards of the people. The Corporation is wholly public both 
in ownership and control and it is placed under the super- 
visory control of the Ministry of Industry. Initial funds 
for the Corporation of one crore of kyats was granted by 
the Union Government for the fiscal year 1952-53. By the 
enactment of the Industrial Development Corporation Act 
of 1952, Parliament has given the Corporation wide au- 
thority to carry out its objective. It may engage in credit 
operations by extending credit to individual enterprises. It 
may invest in existing or specially created companies, or 
it may itself engage in direct production. It is also ex- 
pected that the Corporation should provide facilities for 
training, education, experiments and research. The Cor- 
poration is widening its activities and has already started a 
few priority projects since the beginning of 1954. Among 
the projects immediately to be implemented are—(1) Steel 
Rolling Plant. (2) Deep Sca Fishing. (3) Rubber Fac- 
tory. (4) Tea Industry. (5) Jute Mill. (6) Sugar Fac- 
tory. (7) Sericulture. (8) Textile Mills. 

A plan for the expansion of the present cotton spinning 
and weaving mill at Thamaing in order to double the present 
spinning capacity and also for establishing a new spinning 
mill at Myingyan is being realised. The Corporation as- 
sisted an indigenous firm by extending a loan of Kyats three 
lakhs in forming a partnership company known as the Mar- 
taban Company with a Japanese fishing enterprise which 
commenced deep sea fishing from November 1953. This is 
a fore-runner of a much larger fishing industry to be operated 
jointly with private capital as a State enterprise. ; 

There are other projects which are being examined. 
Among these are basic chemical plant, fertilizer project, 
electrical equipment and appliances, salt, and rubber goods. 
Several other projects are being examined for develop- 
ment. . 

With a specially created organization like the Indus- 
trial Development Corporation taking steps to implement 
the various industrial development schemes, Burma can hope 
to attain a high standard of industrialization in the near 
future. 

In these development schemes, the Directorate of Indus- 
tries is co-openating closely with the Industrial Develop- 
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ment Corporation. Besides, it has undertaken thirteen small 
scale and cotton industry projects in spite of the fact that 
it 1s very much handicapped by lack of technical personnel. 
Most of these projects are being implemented with the help 
of the ten UNTAA experts. Among the large scale projects, 
the Directorate is concentrating on the Paper and Pulp 
Factory project. 


3. Cottage Industries—As regards Cottage Industries, 
many projects have already been started and some are still 
being examined with the assistance of U.N. Experts. The 
Liem Mission, sent jointly by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance: Administration (UNTAA), and the International 
Labour Organization (iLO), submitted its report in January 
1951, recommending the development of various ° Cottage 
and Small-Scale Industries in Burma. The UNTAA sent 
technical experts to Burma for the implementation of the 
various development projects. The Economic Co-operation 
Administration. (ECA of the United States of America) 
undertook to supply the equipment needed for their imple- 
mentation. Several project proposals were drawn up and 
signed by the Burma Economic Aid Committee (BEAC) on 
behalf of the Government of the Union of Burma and the 
Special Technical and Economic Mission (STEM) on behalf 
of the Government of the United States of America. The 
Cottage and Small-Scale Industries Project thus took shape 
and is now in various stages of implementation. 

The importance of having a flourishing cottage industry 
in a rural country is obvious. Efforts by Burma and its 
friends have already shown good results. The aid and 
assistance by the ever-generous and sympathetic United 
States is much appreciated by government and the people 
of Burma. Without U.S. aid and advice the progress in 
Burma, in almost all sectors of the economy, would have 
been very much slower. 

Among the leading cottage industry projects which are 
partly well advanced ane:—-sericultural, textile printing, 
power loom weaving, hand-made paper, enamelware, village 
pottery projects. The output of goods consumed locally and 
also, to a small extent, exported is rising and thus encou- 
rages the establishment of more cottage industries. Among 
recent projects which are progressing very well are the 
condensed milk project and the establishment of small sugar 
processing mills. 

Arrangements are being made to obtain foreign experts 
and technicians for the development of the following projects 
which have already been surveyed by the U.N. experts:— 
(1) Electro-plating. (2) Battery. (3) Enamel-ware. (4) 
Improvement of Lacquer-ware. (5) Improvement of um- 
brella manufacture. (6) Tile factory on cottage industry 
level. (7) Canning. 

Steps are being taken as to how best cncouragement 
can be given to small scale and cottage industrialists by 
way of supplying materials, credit and technical advice. 
The development of these cottage industries will be geared 
to the use of electricity with a view to realize better and 
quicker production, quantitative and qualitative improve- 
ment, and also standardization and marketing. 


4. Industrial Research—In any country which has 
taken up the programme of industrialization, it is essential 
to start a research institute. An Agreement signed with 
the Armour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology is assisting greatly in promoting research. It is 
intended to take up research in metallurgy, ceramics, etc. 
These research activities will be linked up with other re- 
search institute in the country and at university level. The 
research institute will be of great use not only to govern- 
ment enterprises but also “for private firms in their indus- 
trial activities. More fields will be covered by the research 
so as to embrace all fields of development in the country. 
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NEW LANGUAGE AND SCRIPT IN CHINA 


The Chinese State Council in Peking issued a lengthy 
directive on the Popularization of standard spoken Chinese. 
This is called P’u Tung Hua: both Kuo Yu and Kwan Hua 
(Mandarin) commonly used by the Nationalists and the 
cld regime respectively, naturally had to go by the board! 
P’u T’ung Hua adopts the Peking dialect as the standard 
for pronunciation, the Northern dialect as the fundamental 
dialect, and the grammar rules of typical works written 
with the modern colloquial language. The popularization 
of P’u T’ung Hua is the cultural and educational system 
and the different phases of the life of the people is held 
to be the principal way to acquire complete language unity. 


Thus the directive stipulates that as from the autumn 
of this year this language will be taught in all primary 
and middle schools in the language course. By 1960 all 
the students of Primary III and above in middle and normal 
schccls should basically be able to speak it. Teachers of all 
subjects in the primary and normal schools should use it in 
tcaching, and teachers in the middle and secondary speciali- 
zation schools should also basically take a similar course. 
All higher institutions are also required to have more of the 
teaching of language done in P’u T’ung Hua. Middle school 
students about to graduate, and the young professors and 
assistant professors, if still unable to speak this dialect, 
should take up short couise make-up study to facilitate 
their work. Special plans are to be drawn up by the Minis- 
tries of Education and of Higher Education for the same 
purpose. The same policy is to be applied to the cultural 
and educational language course of the service units and 
soldiers and military cadets are given a year in which to 
learn it. The Youth League branches and trade union or- 
ganisations in all places are required to adopt suitable and 
effective methods to popularize the dialect and both the 
broadcasting authorities and the newspapers and magazines 
are similarly required to co-operate. 

Broadcasting stations of other dialect-speaking areas 
are to include programmes in P’u T’ung Hua and all per- 
sonnel as well as actors and actresses and singers must be 
trained to speak it. Editors have to learn it and to acquire 
a common knowledge of grammar and rhetoric to streng- 
then their work in the editing of manuscripts. The Minis- 
try of Cultural Affairs will exercise supervision over the 
publishing organs of central and iocal levels by holding 
designated personnel to be responsible for the establish- 
ment of systems, the training of cadres, and the formula- 
ticn of plans for the elimination of the “unduly chaotic 
state of affairs” involving the use of phrases and the forma- 
tion of sentences in publications. All the officials, who 
are in constant contact with the general public—from rail- 
waymen and postmen to the police, journalists and workers 
in commercial enterprises—must also learn it, and all foreign 
relations interpreters should as a rule interpret in P'u 
Tung Hua. 


The Language Research Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences are required to complete in 1956 a P’u Tung 
Hua orthoepic dictionary for the standardization of pro- 
nunciation, and by 1958 a medium-size dictionary of the 
modern Han Language for standardizing the use of phrases. 
Pamphlets for the guidance of the people in learning it 
are to be issued by the provincial educational bodies, the 
Ministry of Education is to set up classes to train the 
language teachers and administrative staffs of education, 
and the different State organs, organizations and armed 
force units should also send suitable cadres for training. 
The State Council itself is setting up a Working Committee 


for the purpose to give the country unified leadership over 
the work. The national minority areas are also called upon 
to popularize its use among the Han nationality people in 
such places, and when the Han nationality language is being 
taught to the minorities P’u T’ung Hua is to be the standard. 
Broadcasting stations in these areas should also make 
maximum use of this language, and work committees should 
be set up for the purpose. 

The first training class which opened in January, at 
the People’s University in Peking, within the first month 
had 80 students. They are to have a six months’ course 
in the philological knowledge of orthoepy, the investigation 
of dialects, modern grammar, and etymology. When they 
have completed the course they will be assigned to the 
factories and APCs to carry on the work of popularization 
and the elimination of illiteracy. Meanwhile the teachers 
and other employees of the University are very. active in 
learning P’u T’ung Hua. The Central Working Committee 
is under the chairmanship of Chen Yi, with some other 
notable personalities, including Kuo Mo-jo and Lao She, as 
Vice-Chairmen. It totals some 50 members. 


A 30-letter alphabet was announced for discussion and 
trial as a further step in the plan to change the Chinese 
written language. It has all the letters of the English 
alphabet except for the letter V, and an additional five 
letters corresponding to sounds cOmmon in the Chinese 
language. The alphabet is phonetic in nature and designed 
chiefly to help in the popularization of standard spoken 
Chinese. While this does not yet mean the romanization of 
the Chinese written language, it is expected to help the 
nation-wide campaign to wipe out illiteracy. The alphabet 
may also be adapted for romanized versions of the written 
languages of the national minorities. The five new letters 
in the alphabet have the following pronunciations: a soft 
g sound, zh, ch, sh, ng. Im addition, the pronunciation of 
a number of consonants in the English alphabet has been 
changed to make them suitable to Chinese pronunciation. 
The vowels, too, are pronounced rather differently, and the 
y is added as a sixth vowel and pronounced like the German 
‘u’ umlaut. More than 600 draft alphabets were received 
from all parts of the country and abroad in the past few 
years. The Committee to Reform the Chinese Written 
Language stated that efforts had been made for a long 
period, going back 350 years, to provide a romanized phone- 
tic form for the language. 


The plan has been forwarded by the Committee to the 
National Committee and the provincial, municipal, and 
autonomous region committees of the CPPCC for discussion 
at forums. Necessary revisions will then be made to the 
draft plan which will be submitted to the State Council 
for promulgation. Hu Yu-chih pointed out that it is the 
speech of the largest nation in the world and is one of the 
most developed ianguages. But due to historical reasons 
the Han Chinese language had many seriously different 
dialects. In the past such a phenomenon was only natural 
and could hardly be changed. But it cannot be tolerated 
today. “Workers today come to the factories from all parts 
of the country. Collective production is difficult without 
a common language. Experience has to be exchanged with 
distant paces and technical personnel unable to speak the 
local dialect are sometimes invited to help in production. 
After the enforcement of the Military Service Law, the 
servicemen cannot be grouped according to the dialects they 
speak. If recruifs from various places cannot speak a 
common tongue, how can military training be given collec- 
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CHINA’S TRANSPORTATION ADVANCE 


Japanese General Saburo Endo who visited China re- 
cently with Japanese M.P.’s and Leftists when returning 
to Japan said that in the pre-war days the phrase most 
commonly heard in China was “mei yu fa tze” (there is no 
remedy); now the Chinese are moving mountains and 
building impossible roads and bridges. While all this 
derives its impetus from the top, a good deal of the demand 
is also coming from below. Peasants who were taken to 
see a mechanised farm were saying that the tractors were 
good indeed but there were no roads in the interior on 
which they could move. If ploughs with double wheels have 
actually to be carried to the fields now, how could tractors 
be similarly carried? 


There is in fact a general lack of roads in the interior 
to an extent that the outsider can hardly imagine. Over 
vast areas there are nothing but narrow footpaths which 
only exist because they also serve as boundary marks. But 
whether they want them—as they do and will—or whether 
they don’t want them the peasants are obviously going to 
be put on the job of building roads throughout the country. 
Even the major highways between big cities like the old 
Taku Road to Tientsin, and the Tientsin road to Peking, 
improved by famine relief labour, are dirt roads which are 
all very well for the hard winter mcnths but quite hopeless 
during the rains. Metalled roads for use in all weather are 
confined to-the large cities and mostly to the old Treaty 
Ports where they were built by forcign administrations. 


There are about 100,000 miles of highways of which 
only 40,000 miles can be used in all weather. Moreover, 
they are poorly distributed and largely confined to the 
Treaty Ports and coastal area. More than 560 counties 
have no highways and in many areas not even cart-roads 
exist. River channels have a total length of 200,000 miles 
but only one-third is open to navigation and only 20,000 


tively? Young people can no longer spend their whole 
life in their native villages, and the day may come when 
they are sent away to do reclamation work in some far- 
away frontier land. All the workers, fighters, peasants, 
cadres, students and young people are in need of a common 
language. “This is the demand of the age, and is the 
desire of every people.” The vigorous popularization of 
the use of the P’u T’ung Hua in schools, armed forces, 
organs, and among the people is an important measure for 
strengthening the unity and development of the Han na- 
tionality in the political, economic, national defence and 
cultural fields, and an urgent political task to meet the 
demand of the people and the requirement of Socialist con- 


| struction. 


Hu Yu-chih appeals for the support of everybody so 


| that the learning of P’u T’ung Hua may become a vogue of 
_ society. He says that after a number of years of researches 


and improvement, P’u T’ung Hua, written with the phonetic 
alphabet, may eventually become the future phonetic 
language, which would have many advantages. Primary 
education, for instance, could be completed in four instead 
of six years. Its adaptability to science and technology is 
another example. But it does not mean that the Han 
characters should be abolished right at the moment. They 
will not be eliminated even when the nation changes over 
to the phonetic language in the future. They will last for 
ever and will be Jearned and studied by people for ever. 
But thé formulation of a phoneticization plan will be a 
great blessing especially to the children and the illiterates, 
and will also make the unification of the language of the 
Han people possible. 


miles are navigable for steamships. This lack of transport 
is a severe handicap not only for the introduction of 
machinery but even for the movement of crops and products 
in the interior. There are 40 counties in Szechuan where 
native products cannot be taken out or other goods moved 
in; in some instances medicinal herbs are used to light 
fires. Peasants are often unable to obtain salt and cloth, 
let alone chemical fertiliser and farm tools. Where roads 
exist they are often too steep and bridges have small load- 
bearing capacity. A hydro-electric station is to be built in 
the Kan River area of Kiangsi, yet the means of com- 
munication are so poor that the machines cannot be taken 
there. The Tienchu coal mine in Kansu had to curtail pro- 
duction for the same reason. The situation is very serious. 


Therefore road improvement is being tackled. The 
Ministry of Communications called a national conference at 
the end of 1955 at which over-all] plans for development of 
communications were wo:l:ced out. Within the next seven 
years the country should build highways to a total length 
of 400,000 miles in order to set up a network in the rural 
areas. It will have to be done by reliance on the local 
peasants and on local materials and at minimum cost. It 
must be ensured that simple highways pass through all hsien 
cities, tractor stations, farms, large co-operatives, railway 
stations, important wharves, industrial-mining centres, live- 
stock farms and important forest areas. Simple highways 
will also have to be built for the political, economic and 
cultural centres of the autonomous chou and counties in 
the minority areas. Cart roads or rural roads will also 
have to be built between the localities of agricultural pro- 
ducer co-operatives and the localities of supply and market- 
ing co-operatives, grain purchasing stations, schools and hos- 
pitals. The quality of existing roads should also be im- 
proved side by side with the growth of traffic so as to en- 
sure traffic both in fine and in’ wet weather. Banks of high- 
ways are to be covered with trees and shrubs. 


_As cost of water transport is low, development of 
navigation must play an important part in facilitating the 
exchange of supplies. Civilian labour should be used to 
build shipping routes, and the inhabitants along the rivers 
made responsible for maintenance. Economic and technical 
surveys-of the smaller rivers will be necessary to harness 
and dredge them side by side with the construction of 
irrigation projects and small hydro-electrie stations. Inland 
river shipping mileage will be extended, shipping lines openec 
for tugs and wooden junks, and simple wharves and ware- 
houses be built. 


The farmers musi. take an active part in construction. 
The peasants of Chihsien, in Hopei, for example, built 13 
local roads of 170 miles in three years. In Hunan, the 
shipping route of the Yu River was dredged by boatpeople. 

In addition to the building of roads and bridges and 
the dredging of rivers, the existing transport enterprises 
must also be improved as regards operation and manage- 
ment. The rural areas have to be supplied with cheap and 
speedy transportation. The work should extend to the 
mountain areas and other areas where communications are 
difficult. Wooden junks, animal-driven carts and hand-carts 
should be modernised and rubber-wheels be _ introduced. 
Within this year all private bus compani<s, shipping con- 
cerns, and car and ship repair enterprises will be brought 
into joint ownership, while other individual enterprises of 
a similar nature will be converted to co-operation. Much 
depends on the leadership of the local authorities and party 
workers. They are responsible for over-all plans for deve- 
lopment of communications as well as the programs for 
their application. People’s councils are to mobilise all avail- 
able labour. 


The Chinese authorities announced that a highway had 
been driven through to Gartok, in western Tibet, and that 
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INTELLECTUALS IN CHINA’S COMMUNIST PARTY 


After several years of humiliation, oppression, neglect 
and often contumely, the intellectuals in China are now 
again in favour. The regime has found that it simply cannot 
do without them in a country with so many illiberates and 
so much to do. So the change of attitude initiated in a 
special session of the Central Committee of the CCP and 
the PPCC in 1955 has led to a dvive to enlist their aid in 
many fields and even to recruit members from among them 
for the Party. It is, of course, one method of attaining 
the aim of ensuring greater contro] over these educated 
persons by the ruling Party, as well as to get their help 
in improving the scientific and cultural standards of the 
country. The People’s Daily, in an editorial on March 21, 
made it quite plain that in order to strengthen the Party’s 
work among the intellectuals many of them must be enlisted 
as members of the Party, in order that they in turn might 
influence the main body, in much the same way as “progres- 
sive” industrialists and merchants are made use of as in- 
struments for the guidance and control of the others. The 
People’s Daily asserted that many noted scientists, engineers 
and university professors have joined the Party, which can- 
not, indeed, do without them. Indeed no Communist Party 
anywhere is so singularly destitute of real professional 
men. In an age of experts in a hundred and one ways, 
ihey are expert only in the Marxist tracts. 


The Party workers, who have often treated the real 
intellectuals with upstart scorn and who are often regarded 
in much the same way by them, do not all take kindly to 
this advice. As a result the Party organ complains that 
in many schools, organs, public bodies, factories and mines, 
the work of recruiting Party members from among the in- 
tellectuais has not been properly developed. It was not 
because there were too few intellectuals in these enter- 
prises or that too few of them apply for membership. The 
major reason is that responsible Party men retain their 
class prejudices. They say that the political experiences and 
social connections of the intellectuals are complicated, and 
that they should not therefore be admitted to the Party. 


The bourgeois ideology of the. intellectuals, say these 
Party men, is still deep-rooted among them. The People’s 
Daily, which undoubtedly speaks the mind of the Adminis- 
tration and Premier Chou En-lai, if not of the Party pedants 
in this matter, admits the complications of the background 
of the intellectuals, but insists that they cannot merely 
because of that stop recruiting Party members from among 
them. Most of them, moreover, had a compayatively simple 
record which cculd be quickly ascertained; and even in 
the case of more complicated backgrounds, their conditions 
can also be clarified after study. In Tsinghua University, 


before 1954, no conclusions could be drawn on the political 


and historical situation of more than 100 persons; but after 
careful investigation, carried out in that year and in 1955, 
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a highway of 130 miles had been opened betwéen Gyantze 
and Yatung, in southern Tibet, thus linking southern Tibet 
with the rest of China via Lhasa and facilitating trade be- 
tween China and India. The first convoy of 30 trucks 
loaded with cargo from across the Himalaya recently ar- 
rived at Yatung. The first fleet of lorries to reach Gartok 
was loaded with tea and daily necessities. Before this road 
was built goods for the peagple living in Ali had to be trans- 
ported by animals and it took one to two years to travel 
in oe manner from Lhase to Gartok. Now it takes one 
month. 


the entire situation was clarified. The intellectuals “are 
usually found to have been on the side of progress” and 
though some were utilised by the Imperialists they were 
only a small minority. But supposing some of them did 
have defects—would it not be best to assist them to re- 
move those defects? Facts had proved that the overwhelm- 
ing majority could be raised to Party sicadards. Most of 
them have undergone changes akin to their environment. 
In the Tsinan Public Health Bureau, for example, there are 
now 47 higher intellectuals (University graduates) of the 
rank of chief physicians and above, and half of them had 
applied for membership in the Party. Similar conditions’ 
had been reported from other areas. 


Actually, though the Party organ did not say so, there 
is no doubt that the attitude of the professional Party 
hack is inspjred by a sense of inferiority and by sheer jea- 
lousy. These are mostly university men, which is true of 
only a handful of the Party professionals, whose upbringing 
was conditioned by the struggle of an agrarian revolution 
in remote borderlands, destitute of all higher cultural faci- 
lities. They are also men with one or more professions, 
which again is notoriously lacking even among the Central 
Committee. That again arouses ill feeling. And the more 
thoughtful of the Party men are always concerned for their 
own standing and future if too many of these highly-quali- 
fied and educated professional and technical men get into 
the Party. Already the technologists are second only to 
the Army, and certainly superior to the professional Party 
hacks in national influence in the Soviet Union today, which 
with its vast industry is more of a Technocracy than a 
“People’s Proletarian Dictatorship.” But the intellectuals 
themselves are keen on the jobs they are doing, and they 
are taking the best way out—they are beginning to move 
into the Party and take command themselves at their own 
professional levels. Only in this way can the endless friction 
and frustration they have encountered from Party men be 
overcome. 


But they are not encouraged by the local Party fune- 
tionaries to do this. The latter will make no move at all 
in the matter, but instead pick on any chance they can 
find to criticise and find fault with the professionals. “In 
the inspection of the work of the intellectuals,” says the 
People’s Daily, “the Party members overlook their achieve- 
ments and good points but see only their defects and mis- 
takes. They €ven go to the extent of treating the active 
work of a small number of intellectuals as ‘feigned activity” 
and ‘opportunism.’ This mistake must be rapidly and 
solemnly criticised and corrected, to ensure the overall 
development of the work of enlisting members for the Party 
from among the intellectuals.” - 


It is agreed that patient work is needed, that qualifica- 
tions for Party membership must be upheld and that every 
safeguard must be devised against “infiltration by counter- 
revolutionaries and opportunists.” But it makes it all the 
more important that Party members and leadership cadres 
in different units must themselves take the initiative in 
bringing intellectuals into the Party, and keep in close con- 
tact with them so as to understand and help them. Experi- 
ence has proved this is the best method. 


For the encouragement of others, reports in other Party 
papers speak of the recruitment of many intellectuals in 
various important centres. In Sian, for instance, 78 teachers. 
of various grades “gloriously” joined the Party after they 


| members, among whom were 


| of the great bridge. 
| at Wuhan University, had led the teachers and students in 
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TRADING ORGANIZATIONS IN CHINA 


With the socialisation of all private trading firms in 


~ China only state import and export organizations are now 


handling China’s foreign trade, These state organizations 
have divided the handling of various imports and exports 
as follows :— 

, China National Import and Expert Corporation 
is now handling the import and export of pharmaceuticals, 
medical instruments, fertilizers, rubber and rubber products, 
petroleum and petroleum products, dyestuffs, pigments and 
chemicals. Its head office is at 6, Tou Tiao Hutung, Tai Chi 
voc a i es en ET 
had been fully indoctrinated. A lecturer in bio-chemistry 
in the North-Western Medical College had to take over 
the work of the head of his department when the latter died 
and did both his own and the other man’s work as well and 
deserved his »romotion to Party membership. Groups of 
intellectuals had joined the party in the provinces of Kansu 
and ,;Kwangtung and in leading municipalities like Tientsin, 
Wuhan, Chungking and Nanking. In Kansu the Party Pro- 
vincial Committee initiated 77 intellectuals—professors and 
assistant professors and lecturers of the various colleges of 
Lanchow, railway engineers and technicians engaged in 
building the railways from Lanchow into Sinkiang and to 
Paotow, higher grade water conservancy technicians, and 
senior members of the medical service. The 44 higher in- 
tellectuals admitted into the COP in Kwangtung were the 
former assistant dean of the Sun Yat-sen University and 
the head of the biology department of the same university. 
The Canton Municipal Committee also recommended 22 
the head of the municipal 
children’s hospital. The 47 intellectuals admitted in Tientsin 
included the President of the Tientsin Medical College and 
the deputy director of culture of the Municipal Govern- 
ment. In Chungking the 23 admitted included a well-known 
geophysicist, and the head of the geological department of 
Chungking University. 


There are also a number of elderly men who are 
doing a wonderful job of work in their various expert lines, 
such as the Botanist who heads the Dept. of Biology in the 
North-Western Normal College, and does more than 20 hours 
of teaching a week despite his age. A well-known wheat 
expert (aged 62) who is president of the Nanking Agricul- 
tural College and also a member of the Department of 
Biology and Geology of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, 


_ is another member who takes an active part not only in 


scientific research work but also in social activities. An 
engineer of the Yangtze River Bridge Engineering Bureau in 


| Wuhan, also admitted, led the designing personnel in learn- 


ing the “advanced experiences” of the Soviet Union and 
together they had successfully accomplished the cesigning 
A famous scientist, now dean of studies 


scientific research work and was recommended on different 
occasions as a model educational worker and a labour model 
of Wuhan Municipality. 


The CCP Committee in Futan University, Shanghai, 
approved last February the admission to the Party of 84 
comrades. Among these new members were five lecturers 
and 18 assistant professors. The Dean of the Bridge Build- 
ing Department of Tungchi University has also been ad- 
mitted by the Party branch, and another who has recently 
joined is the Vice-President of the East China Conservancy 
College in Nanking. In Shenyang (Mukden) in the first 
quarter of the year 30 higher intellectuals were admitted 
to the CCP. Among them were engineers, research fellows, 
professors, lecturers and medical practitioners. 


Chang, Tung Chiac Ming Hsiang, Peking (Cable Add— 
CHIEC PEKING). It has branches in Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Canton and Tsingtao. 


China National Cereals, Cils and Fats Export Corpora- 
tion controls exports o: rice, wheat, flour, wheatbran, 
kaoliang, maize, millet, oats, barley, rye, buck wheat, and 
all kinds of oilseeds, oils and beans. The head office in 
Peking is at 57, Chu Shih Ta Chieh and the cable address 
is NATIONOIL PEKING. Branches are in Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin and Canton. 


China National Native Produce Export Corporation 
exports bast fibre and its manufactures, tobacco and _ its 
manufactures, native products, wood and timber, nuts, dried 
vegetables and subsidiary foodstuffs, arts and crafts, medi- 
cines, spices and essential oils. Its head office is at 
46, Hu Fang Chiao Street, Peking; cable address—PRO- 
CHINA PEKING. It has branches in Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Canton and Tsingtao. 


China National Animal By-Products Export Corporation 
at 4, Wangchia Hutung, East City, Peking (Cable Address— 
BYPRODUCTS PEKING), controls the export of bristles, 
horsetail, wool, cashmere, feathers, downs, animal hair. fur, 
fur plates, fur products, skins, hides, leather products, 
casings, brushes and carpets. This company also handles 
the import of wool, wool tops and live animals. It has 
branches in Tientsin, Shanghai, Tsingtao and Canton. 


China National Tea Export Corporation controls the 
export of tea. The head office is in Peking (57, Li Shih 
Hutung, Tung Sze Pai Low; cable address—NATIONTEA 
PEKING) and there are branches in Shanghai, Canton, and 
Foochow. This company also handles the export and import 
of coffee and cocoa. 


China National Focdstuffs Export Cerporation deals in 
edible live animals and poultry; meat and meat products; 
animal fats and tallows; fresh, dried, and preserved fruits; 
vegetables; sea products; eggs and egg products; wines and 
spirits; sugar; confectionery, biscuits, canned goods; and 
sundry subsidiary foodstuffs. Head office is at 38, Chiao 
Tze Hutung, Kwang An Man Street, Peking. It has branches 
in Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton and Tsingtao. Cable address 
is FOODSTUFFS PEKING. 


China National Sundries Export Corporation controls 
the export of textiles, building materials, stationeries and 
sporting goods, hardware, and sundries such as _ bicycles, 
sewing machines, cosmetics, glassware and household elec- 
trical appliances. Head office is in Peking—32A, Chiu Tiao 
Hutung, East City. Cable address is SUNDRY PEKING. 
It has branches in Shanghai, Tientsin and Canton. 


China National Minerals Corporation exports and im- 
ports non-ferrous and ferrous metal ores and concentrates, 
coals, cements and non-metallic minerals. Head _ office in 
Peking is situated at 3, Pao Chan Sze Chieh. Cable address 
CHIMINCORP PEKING. Branches are in Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, Canton and Tsingtao. 


China National Silk Corporation at hs mee Chih ae 
Peking, exports silk and silk piece goods, silk by-products 
and silk articles. Cable address is CHISICORP PEKING. 
Branches are in Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton and Tsing- 
tao. 


China National Transport Machinery Import Corporation 
imports all transportation equipment. Head office: Er-Li- 
Hou, Hsi-Chao, Peking. Cable address: TRANSMACH 
PEKING. Branches in Shanghai, Tientsin, Tsingtao and 
Canton. This corporation also handles the import of ma- 
chinery for chemical, printing, paper, building and other 
light industries as well as agricultural machinery. 


China National Machinery Import Corporation handles 
the import of machinery and equipment for heavy indus- 
tries. Head office: Hsi-Chiao Erh-Li-Kou, Peking. Cable 
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PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S FIVE YEAR ECONOMIC PLAN 


The Five Year Economic Plan has been drafted for the 
purpose of attaining economic self-support and improve- 
ment of employment. The period to be covered by the Plan 
is five years from 1956 to 1960 and it is based upon the 
following premises: 1. No basic change will occur in the 
international political situation. 2. The production and 
trade in the world will increase gradually. 3. The trade 
vestriction in the world will be mitigated gradually, but 
free convertibility of currency cannot be expected to be 
vealized; export competition will become more severe. 
4. Japan’s accession to GATT will lower the customs bar- 
riers abroad, but the protective policy in various countries 
for their own industry will be maintained. 5. All repara- 
tion negotiations will come to an end; the aid given by 
advanced countries to Southeast Asia will continue and as 
a result Japan’s trade with this region will become more 
active. 6. The political restriction on the trade with China 
Mainland and USSR will be mitigated gradually and the 
economic relation with these countries will consequently be 
improved. 7. Special procurement is not expected in the 
terminal program-year (FY 1960). 8. The present Yen 
exchange rate will remain unchanged. 9. Every effort will 
be made in order to lower the price. 


Economic  self-support: It is imperative for the 
Japanese economy to equilibrate the balance of payments 
by the normal foreign trade. It necessitates rapid exten- 
sion of export trade which is hardly attainable, under the 
severe trade competition with other nations, without 
stvengthening the competitive power of export goods by 
means of industrial rationalization, improved productivity, 
acquisition of new overseas market, etc. On the other hand, 
the import expansion should be controlled within the extent 
to keep reasonable balance of payments, by disbursing 
foreign currency most efficiently and by developing indus- 
tries which contribute to the improvement of self-sufficiency. 
In view of the existing dollar gap, this defect must be 


address: MACHIMPORT PEKING. Branches are in Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, and Canton. 


China National Metals Import Corporation imports and 
exports non-ferrous metals, steel pipes and tubes, plates 
and sheets, cables and wires etc. Head office: Tung Chang 
An Street, Foreign Trade Building, Peking. Cable address: 


CHIMETALS PEKING. Branches are in Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, Canton and Tsingtao. 
China National Instruments Import Corporation 


imports instruments, tele-communication supplies, cameras, 
photographic supplies, calculating machines and typewriters 
etc. Head Office: Ko Hsueh Road, Erh-Li-Kou, Peking. 
Cable address: INSTRIMPORT PEKING. Branches are in 
Shanghai, Tientsin and Canton. 


China National Technical Import Corporation 
deals with the import and export -of projects and equip- 
ments of complete factories. Address: Tung Chang An 
Street, Foreign Trade Building, Peking. Cable address: 
TECHIMPORT PEKING. No branch offices. 


Sinofracht Chartering & Shipbooking Corporation 
at Sichiao, Erh-Li-Kou, Peking, charters vessels and books 
shipping space. It also acts as agents for principals at 
home and abroad in chartering vesseis and booking shipping 
space as well as in accepting cargoes for vessels on behalf 
e@* owners. Cable address: SINOFRACHT PEKING. 


corrected by, for instance, increasing exports to the dollar 
area and by shifting import sources from the dollar area 
to other areas. 


Mcre employment: The difficulty of employment lies 
fundamentally in over-population—especiaily in the rapid 
increase of the productive population. The coming 10 years 
will be a transitional period of the population movement 
in which productive population will increase sharply with 
such a speed and magnitude that no western advanced na- 
tions have ever experienced. That is, even during the 6. 
yeais from 1954 to 1960 the productive population will 
increase by 12.0 per cent more than the increase of 5.5 
per cent in the total population. In view of the fact that 
there is also a considerable number of latent unemployment 
(disguised-employment suftering from low income and short 
work hours) to-day, special consideration must be paid to 
the emplayment problem in this Plan. The employment 
policy should be fundamentally such that the economic 
activity will be enlarged as far as possible so as to provide 
an ample employment opportunity and that the latent un- 
employment will be eliminated by increasing their income. 
The expansion of the economic magnitude as programmed 
in the 5 years cannot, it seems, sufficiently cope with the 
employment problem; and therefore, it is necessary to en- 
force at the same time various measures for public works, 
anti-unemployment and social welfare, etc. Of the indus- 
tries, those of export and key industries are required to 
improve their productivity more intensively and, conse- 
quently, no big increase in employment as proportionate 
to the production increase can be expected in these indus- 
tries. It follows that other industries—specially smaller 
enterprises—are expected to make greater contribution with 
respect to the provision of employment opportunities. 


Economic stability: If economic expansion ushers in 
the danger of inflation, it inevitably swells imports. con- 
tracts exports, and deteriorates the balance of payments. 
Therefore, in this Plan the economic growth rate must be 
set at such a level that the aimed economic expansion can 
be attained without causing inflation. Ever when the 
economy grows with the assumed growth rate, it is probable 
that the economic movement may become either inflationary 
or deflationary in some occasions; therefore it is essential, 
whenever such tendency appears, to take adequate measure, 
duly investigating the true cause of such movements. 


Another point to be given due consideration is the 
relation of the magnitude and characteristics of the eco- 
nomy. It is the fact that in pre-war days the economic 
expansion of Japan relied heavily on the Far East, but 
now the Japanese industry has to find its support in do- 
mestic demand and foreign trade. Added to this dis- 
advantage is the development of light industries in Asian 
countries which is compelling promotion of heavy industry. 
As a result, the future industrial structure is to be so de- 
vised that secondary industry—especially heavy and chemical 
industries—can be expanded. In order to meet this need, 
measures must be taken for the industrial rationalization, 
productivity improvement, strengthening of enterprise struc- 
ture, reorientation of capital composition, and rearrange- 
ment of industrial location. At the same time, steps for 
the credit normalization, improvement of enterprise manage- 
ment and accounting, establishment of reasonable labor- 
management relation, domestic resource development, im- 
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THE CAMERA INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


Japan’s camera industry was not advanced until World 
War Il. Significant development during the short postwar 
period, both qualitatively and quantitatively, took place and 
Japan became the most powerful competitor of Germany, 
the pioneer in camera manufacturing. For this are several 
definite causes: 


te During the war, research into aerial cameras, 
especially the study of optical glass materials and lenses, 
achieved phenomenal advance to meet military meeds. 2. 
The camera industry being a precision instrument industry, 
its characteristics make essential a large measure of manual 
skill. It is most fitted to the economic circumstances of 
Japan, a country deficient in capital savings, on one hand, 
and possessing abundant man-power of high skill, on the 
other. 3. Cameras found large domestic demand due to 
the so-called “camera fever” arising in conjunction with 
the livelihood of the people becoming stabilized and also 


‘stimulated by an extensive demand among American troops 


stationed in Japan favoured with the non-taxation privilege. 


The industry faces a powerful competitor, Germany, 
and at home is involved with numerous problems to be 
tackled for improvement in technical and other aspects. 
The Japanese camera industry was created as a’ genuine 
peace industry from amidst the tragic situation after World 
War II. It has made far-reaching strides in a very limited 
period of time as a newly-advancing export industry, its 
future being recognized in the concentrated use of brain 
work and skilled precision work—particularly suitable to 
the “limited resources” national condition of Japan. It set 
up an example for the course which the Japanese industrial 
world should follow. 


(Unit: 1,000) 
Year Production Sales 
Export 
Domestic Other JCE, ete. Total 
than JCE 

ah Oro ABRON SSCA Oe 241 135 54 69 258 
PUD cos Waders: svat yen ancy spavo tabs a) 382 243 53 80 376 
UC ee (SEIS RIRR piiaet ete 588 413 51 68 532 
LAW eopobcoaoo. woaGa0K 172 578 40 114 132 
1955 (Jan.-June)  ...... 397 325 32 52 409 


provement of communication and transportation, and fair 
tax burden are to be promoted. 


Key Economic Indicators 


As FY 1954= 
100 (in %) 
FY 1954 FY 1960 FY 1960 
Whole population 88,350 93,230 105.5 
Labor force rate 67.8 67.8 — 
Labor force .........++: 40,460 45,310 112.0 
Gainfully employed 39,820 44,860 112.7 
Completely unemployed ._,, 640 450 10.3 
Gross national 
production ss ..der5- Y100 mil 72,310 96,730 133.8 
National income ........ * 60,860 80,880 132.9 
Private capital formation sp 10,990 17,410 158.4 
Government purchase .. 55 138,990 18,960 135.5 
Current overseas surplus _,, 1,550 220 14.2 
Personal consumption ex- 
penditure =... eee ee eee ES 45,780 60,140 131.4 
Per capita consumpti 
expenditure FY 1954=100 100 124.5 oa 
Industrial production .... 1934-36=100 166.9 256.5 153.4 
Agr., forest and fishery 
production level . 1950-52=100 105.2 126.8 120.5 
Balance of international 
ment 
Pires afoieiera (olajetnts $ mil. 2,366 2,964 125.3 
FOXport obec see ”» 1,602 2,660 116.0 
Invisible trade .. ” 764 304 39.8 
Ordinary BOG fh 175 304 173.8 
Special 
tse ” 589 — — 
mitanthy coo sonnin ” 2,022 2,964 146.6 
Tmport!  gac-ie ac op 1,692 2/590 153.1 
Invisible trade .. ” 331 a WC 
Balance... .-4-++ ” 344 


Production and sales are on the increase year by year 
but the tempo in production increase is showing a slow- 
down after 1954. 


The 6x6 cm. spring cameras continued to account for 
the largest volume up to 1951 in spite of the advance of 
twin-lens reflexes. In 1952, the twin-lens reflexes not only 
led in production volume but also far outstripped the 6x6 
cm. spring cameras in sales volume. This golden age of 
twin-lens reflex cameras continued up to 1954. Subse- 
quently, the main current of both production and_ sales 
was dominated by the 35-mm. lens shutter cameras due to 
the change in demand arising from the wider popularity of 
color films and other reasons. Thus 1954 witnessed a sud- 
den upswing of both production and sales of the 35-mm. 
lens shutter cameras to the extent of approximately 300 
per cent, and with the coming of 1955, this trend became 
conclusive. Recent trends show that emphasis is shifting 
from the range-finder unccupled to lens system to the range- 
finder coupled to lens system. Functional improvements 
such as the Medium Peak Xenon contact and the double 
exposure prevention device have become widespread. Lenses 
up to F 1.4 have been placed on the mass-production basis; 
and lenses such as F 1.2 and F 1.1—the most advanced in 
the world—have been perfected. In these fields, Japan suc- 
ceeded to eclipse other advanced nations. 


Production and sales of higher grade 35-mm. cameras 
with focal plane shutter are expanding year after year despite 
the bewildering shift in camera fashion—from _ spring 
cameras to twin-lens reflexes, and then to 35-mm. cameras 
with lens shutter. This indicates that there is a gradual 
beaming of the direction of demand toward higher grade 
machines. 


The export-to-production ratio has been on _ the 
downswing from the peak figure of 86 per cent recorded 
in 1947, the year in which a special situation was created 
by the midget camera export boom. The reason lies in the 
inability of export to keep in step with rapidly increasing 
production, export turning stagnant especially after 1952. 
The upswing in domestic demand supported the fast-increas- 
ing production of this period. Sales to the US servicemen 
which accounted for the majority of camera exports hitherto 
will much decline in the future due to the reduction of 
the United States Far Bastern Forces in Japan and the 
German cameras having regained popularity. 


Today, 35-mm. cameras with focal plane shutter surpass 
all other types, aecounting for 48 per cent of the total 
export value. When interchangeable lenses (accessories) 
are added to the above, they are responsible for 62 per cent 
of the total export value. The prime position in Japan’s 
export camera trade is held by the higher grade 35-mm. 
machines rather than the medium and lower class procucts. 
Comparison of the retail prices of German cameras and 
Japan-made counterparts in the United States is as follows: 


Leica III-F, F 2.0 $345 
Canon IV-SB, F 1.8 $284 
Contax TRA aaawrcenwin aera e eorepante $387 
Nikon GS-28 ey. s Ghee: cle seccee oltre een ere turatuteks avtatacatotardteiac aur tie otras fete $345 


Japan-made cameras are cheaper by at least 10 per cent. 
Comera experis see no inferiority in Japanese lenses in com- 
parison with German products. As to efficiency of mechan- 
ism there is no deficiency justifying the price differential 
with the German product. The situation is that Japanese 
products are being sold at bargain prices. © 

Recent criticisms from abroad regarding Japan-made 
cameras are as follows: 1. The lack of organized publicity. 
2. The lack of after-service—theie are few service stations 
abroad. 3. Regarding medium and lower grade products 
—the excessive varicty of trade marks of cameras produced 
by minor manufaclurers and the frequent price shifts. 4. 
The deficiency of originality in mechanism. 5. The limited 
seale of organized overseas market surveys. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION & EMPLOYMENT IN HONGKONG 


Extract of the Report by the Commissioner of Labour for 1954-55 


The following table shows the employment. figures and 
the number of registered and recorded factories in seven of 
the main industries in Hongkong. There was a reduction 
of employment in the weaving and shipbuilding industries, 
but other industries showed an increase both in the number 
of factories and of workers employed. The reduction in 
employment in the weaving industry is accounted for by 
the introduction of more modern and efficient machinery 
requiring less operative labour. 


an extension of time was allowed instead of requiring im- 
mediate closure of such premises. 


WAGES 


The continued decline in HK’s entrepot trade forced 
many commercial firms to keep their overheads to a mini- 


1952 1953 1954 1955 

No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of No. of 

factories workers factories workers factories workers factories workers 

GpMnine ANGUSHY oreo en cerairaie vr aieieseie.e spe \e einininls o sis)s 0: 0\4/0/8)010, \arasa\e 13 8,925 13 8,992 13 10,046 17 12,402 
Weaving industry oc veucsncsccscnsscarnvnscrisvnces 154 8,075 155 9,588 158 10,278 148 8,041 
FomAbeine AMOUSERY | fale irinte sbeleisistcis altisloleicin’=|s shuisjulsuie eaeinislen 245 8,248 262 9,708 275 10,166 295 10,512 
Meith {GUSSh  Seeserenqgncone shopenouponocane 40 1,040 44 978 45 1,089 46 1,187 
Shipbuilding and Repairing vscssscceccevasentuvccs ne 20 9,389 20 9,010 20 6,927 21 207 
Ty MabiteitGaee | “Ar dror deme maor Doon lb MRC o ncn dee 51 4,938 58 5,780 50 6,701 52 7,511 
275 14,256 300 15,416 309 17,270 369 21,423 


Metalwares, including hand-torch industry 


In addition to workers in registered and recorded fac- 
tories and workshops, there were approximately 100,000 per- 
sons employed in unregistrable industrial establishments or 
as outworkers, and about 554,000 in the following— 


Building Construction 2. sedecseescnsccmsasinves 250,000 
PAS Pict Mey  ayelafareiese 13m =) ak iar lola intel npavelviialew ast witye 200,000 
Leiber ds | erage osc seen 50,000 
Government Service 29,000 
Public Transport 25,000 


A recorded establishment is one that is not registrable 
under the Factories and Workshops Ordinance but is kept 
under observation because from 15 to 19 workers are em- 
ployed. The installation of power-driven machinery or an 
increase to 20 or more in the number of persons employed 
would render the premises registrable. Other types of re- 
corded establishments are those in which women or young 
persons are employed or in which the materials or processes 
in use may present health or safety hazards to workers. 


On 31st March, 1955, there were 1,870 registered pre- 
mises and 575 applications for registration under considera- 
tion as compared with 1,702 and 453 respectively on 31st 
March, 1954. During the year 505 applications were ,e- 
ceived as against 428 for the previous year. Registration 
certificates were issued in respect of 838 premises and re- 
fused in respect of 45; the latter, with a further 202 
unregistered factories and workshops found operating in 
unsuitable buildings, were closed down. In addition to these 
247 closures, a further 170 factories and workshops ceased 
operating and their registration certificates were surrendered 
for cancellation. 


As a result of the acute shortage of land for industrial 
development and the continued expansion of industry during 
the year many factories and workshops were housed in un- 
suitable premises. Many manufacturers either through 
ignorance or disregard of regulations have installed power- 
driven machinery on the upper floors of domestic buildings 
or noisy and heavy machinery on the ground floors of such 
buildings. Government continued its policy of preventing 
such undesirable activities but where there was no im- 
mediate danger to the building or nuisance to neighbours, 


mum and to reduce on staff or to lower wages wherever 
possible. Commercial unemployment had an effect also on 
industrial employment and competition for the jobs avail- 
able remained acute. In addition import restrictions in 
certain of the major markets for Hongkong products and 
increasing international competition made it essential for 
Hongkong manufacturers to keep the prices of their pre- 
ducts to the minimum. There was no appreciable decrease 
in the cost of raw materials, almost all of which have to 
be imported, and the only method by which lower prices 
could be maintained for goods for export was by a lower- 
ing of labour costs and improving production where pos- 
sible. On the other hand, there was a steady increase, as 
in the previous year, in the number of factories in operation, 
which resulted in a continued demand for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers and served in some measure to check the 
tendency for wages to fall. 


Wage rates remained stable in the larger industrial 
concerns, such as the public utility companies and the modern 
textile mills. It is difficult to assess the monthly earnings 
of workers in some of the smaller concerns which operate 
intermittently. Some workers also work for more than one 
factory, particularly in the garment industry. Average daily 
rates in the larger concerns during the year showed no change 
in relation to the previous year and were: skilled $6.00— 
$8.50; semi-skilled $5.00—$6.50; and unskilled $3.00—$5.00. 
In many smaller concerns wages are paid on- a day to day 
piece rate basis where rates are much the same as, Or very 
slightly lower than, those quoted above. Highly skilled 
craftsmen, particularly in the engineering and _ printing 
trades, earn up to $14.00 for an 8-hour day. 


In undertakings where trade unions are adequately or- 
ganized, general wage agreements renewable annually exist 
between the trade unions and employers’ associations, but 
these instances are few and rare. The usual method in 
smaller concerns is for the employer to offer a wage and if 
the worker finds the terms acceptable, there is immediate 
verbal agreement and the worker goes to work. . What the 
employer offers depends on the prevailing rate and the con- 
dition of the labour market. In the case of the larger con- 
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cerns such as the public utility companies and the dockyards, 
wages are fixed by general agreement, usually with the 
union concerned. In the cotton spinning industry condi- 
tions of employment, though fixed by the management, are 
so good that there is no lack of applicants for employment. 


TRADE UNIONS 


At the end of March 1954 there were 226 workers’ 
unions, 69 employers’ associations and 4 mixed organizations 
of employers and employees. On 31st March, 1955, there 
were 227 workers’ unions, 3 mixed organizations and 70 em- 
ployers’ associations. The number of workers’ unions at 
present is far in excess of practical needs and is in no way 


indicative of progressive and healthy trade unionism. Party 


differences, personal antagonisms and political considera- 
tions continue to divide unions within the same trade and 
there have been no moves towards amalgamation during 
the year. The extent to which Chinese ideological differences 


_ divide local trade unionism is most clearly shown in the 


existence of two so-called federations, the Hongkong 


| Federation of Trade Unions and the Trades Union Council, 


the former of which supports Peking, while the latter favours 


| Taipei. 


Apart from political ideology there is no common de- 
nominator for affiliation to either of these organizations and 


| their existence cannot be said to have contributed to the 


growth of genuine trade unionism in Hongkong. 


| professional officials. 


There are 
a few unions which are striving hard to maintain an inde- 
pendent existence but pressure is heavy from both sides and 
the scope and weight of their bargaining power is not suffi- 
cient to enable them to make much progress in industrial 
relations. Some unions were «dominated by persons who 
were not workers in the real sense of the word; others ap- 
peared to exist merely in the interests of a small group of 
Some unions depend for their income 
less On contributions paid by members than on other sources 
of; revenue, many of which are clearly incompatible with 
sound and independent trade unionism. Instances of com- 
plete disregard of registered rules were still common 
amongst unions on both left and right wings. It is en- 
couraging of note, however, that annual accounts submitted 
by trade unions in general continue to show improvement 


' and there was some evidence of dissatisfaction on the part 
' of rank and file members at the inefficient methods by which 


_ membership of about 89,000. 


their unions were being run. 


The left wing Federation of Trade Unions (F.T.U.), 
which faithfully follows the policies of Peking, had on 31st 
March, 1955, just over forty affiliated unions with a declared 
This membership figure should 
be accepted with reserve, as the actual paid up membership 
of the constituent unions is believed to be considerably less. 


| Its following is, however, larger than that of the Trade 


» concerned. 


Union Council, whose hundred odd affiliated unions have a 
total declarzd membership of 56,000. During “the yéar the 
F.T.U. and its affiliated unions appeared to concentrate most 
of their efforts on a variety of welfare schemes which em- 
braced not only members but non-members in the trades 
There is no doubt that these welfare activities 
were exploited to the full for propaganda purposes rather 
than in the general interests of trade unionism. Doubtless 
the F.T.U. was trying te regain some of the support it had 
lost in previous years and in this it may have achieved a 
measure of success. The F.T.U. and its affiliated unions 


refrained as far as possible from taking any part in indus- 


trial disputes. However, in July, 1954, when the Tramways 
dispute commenced, the F.T.U. mobilised all its affiliated 
unions and all its propaganda resources in support of the 
Tramway Workers’ Union. This sudden change of policy 
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was due to the fact that amongst the 31 tramway workers, 
whose retrenchment in July gave rise to the dispute, was 
the Chairman of the Tramway Workers’ Union who was 
concurrently Chairman of the F.T.U. The F.T.U.’s activities 
during the year showed that it is capable of exercising effec- 
tive control over its affiliated unions. Possibly this is due 
to aid given by the F.T.U. to member unions, which assists 
them in providing welfare benefits for their members. In 
return the affiliated unions give their support to the F.T.U. 
in furthering its policy and political interests. 


The Trades Union Council still commands the largest 
number of unions but many of them have small memberships 
and are weak and ineffective. Some have been guilty of 
abuses; particularly in the handling of union funds. Several 
operate welfare schemes during the year but the manner 
in which these schemes were run left much to be desired 
and in practice the benefits received by individual union 
members were slight. The T.U.C. is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions (I.C.F.T.U.) 
but little is done to propagate the aims of this parent organi- 
zation and few members »f the affiliated unions have any 
idea of the objects for which the international organization 
stands. This was to some extent remedied by the LC.F.T.U. 
itself, which organized two short courses of study on trade 
unionism in the Colony for local trade unionists during the 
summer of 1954. The first course was more successful than 
the second. Trade unionists who had attended either of 
these courses or who had been to the Asian Trade Union 
College of the LC.F.T.U. in Calcutta subsequently formed 
their own association. 


It must be recognized that the continued success of the 
left-wing F.T.U. in the field of welfare is due in part to the 
lack of joint consultation machinery in local industry. If 
there were more joint consultative committees in existence 
on which employers and workers could discuss welfare pro- 
jects and problems, it is highly probable that less workers 
would be attracted by the schemes of-either political wing. 
Steps have again been taken during the year to bring to the 
notice of both employers.and workers the desirability of 
considering methods of joint consultation, and to remind 
them that the services of the Labour Department are avail- 
able for help and advice at any time. One of the main 
difficulties in the way of the local development of both joint 
consultation and collective bargaining continues to be the 
irresponsible attitude of most trade unions, for political 
and other reasons, which has raised doubts in the minds of 
many employers concerning the reliability and effectiveness 
of joint consultation. Another is the reluctance of old 
fashioned employers to adopt any form of chang». The 
large surplus of labour in the Colony, much of which is not 
unionized, and the lack of organization in trade unions 
generally has rendered bargaining between workers and em- 
ployers largely ineffective. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


There were 4 strikes and one lockout during the year 
resulting in the loss of nearly 21,000 man-days. This is 
the third lowest figure since the war and compares very 
favourably with an annual average of approximately 91,000 
man-days. As ig often the case, all but one of the disputes 
were politically inspired and not one of them resultetl in any 
benefit to the workers concerned. The strike involving the 
Mayar Silk Mills resulted in all workers losing 52 days’ pay 
and in 100 out of a total of 300 workers losing their employ- 
ment. Three of the five disputes, including that in the 
Mayar Silk Mills, were left wing inspired. One was of right 
wing origin with only one having a normal industrial issue 
as its raison d’etre. 
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Name of 
Establishment or No. of Cause of Result 
Trade Workers Strike/Lockout 

H.K. Tramways Ltd, approx. Objections by the None. 
& Tramway 500 Tramway Workers 
Workers Union. Union to discharge 

on 1.7.54 of 31 
workers as 
redundant. 

H.K. Tramways Ltd. approx. As above. None. 
& Tramway 1,200 
Workers Union. 

Management & 390 Failure of the Workers resumed 
Workers of Fung 520 Management to work on same 
Keung Rubber re-engage a worker terms of service 
Manufactory Ltd. after being absent as before. 

on unauthorized 
maternity leave in 
excess of the 
agreed period. 

Management & 39 Discharge of 7 None. 
Workers of Tai workers rendered 
Sun Leather redundant owing 
Tannery. to mechanization. 

Strike called by 
Union. 

Management & 306 Left Wing Union None. 
Workers of Mayar demanded the 
Silk Mills Ltd. restoration of a 


wage cut made 
over a year 
previously. 


The total number of minor dispute cases dealt with was 
1,289 and represented a decrease of more than 15% as 
compared with that of the preceding year. Of this more 
than a third were settled to the satisfaction of both parties. 
In 409 cases the claims were either unfounded or without 
merit and were rejected. Owing to the inability or refusal 
of the employers to pay wages in arrears or wages in lieu 
of notice, some 30% of the cases had to be referred to the 
Courts. It was also noticed that because of the unemploy- 
ment situation, many workers were reluctant to press their 
claims for wages for fear of jeopardizing future opportuni- 
ties for employment. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Fairly large numbers of women are employed as earth 
carriers in construction work, but apart from this, many 
women are employed in light metal industries. Some are 
engaged in the manufacture of rubber shoes and boots; 
others do embroidery and tapestry work etc. The industry 
which employs the greatest number of women—over two- 
fifths of the total number recorded in registered factories 
and workshops—is the textile industry. This includes cotton 
and silk weaving, the manufacture of knitted piece-goods 
and hosiery, the making of shirts and garments, cotton and 
rayon spinning, and the manufacture and embroidery of 
knitted and fabric gloves. Quarterly employment returns 
show an average of just over 42,200 women employed in 
registered and recorded factories and workshops. The 
numbers of women so recorded have increased each year, 
but in the year under review the percentage of women 
workers to the estimated total labour force—37%—has 
risen only slightly above that for the three previous years. 
These figures do not include outworkers or those who are 
employed in small unregistrable concerns or in construction 
work or as stone breakers in quarries. 


Although the majority of women are on daily or piece 
rates, a few receive fixed monthly salaries and there is a 
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wide range in earnings in many industries. Where women 
and men are engaged on the same work, they usually receive 
the same piece rates and women’s earnings approximate to 
those of men. The few women who hold responsible posi- 
tions as instructors, supervisors or forewomen usually earn 
2 wage which is as good as, or only little less than, that 
of men in similar positions. 


The- employment of children under the age of 14 years 
in any industrial undertaking is prohibited by law. Young 
persons—i.e. those who have attained 14 years of age— 
work in a large variety of industries. Girls are employed 
fairly extensively in metalware factories, either operating 
hand presses or on the assembly of small parts, in the manu- 
facture of such articles as torch-cases, bracelets, watchbands, 
zip fasteners, eyelets, nails, pins and needles. Some girls 
pack matches into boxes or cigarettes into packets and car- 
tons; others roll joss sticks; others again do drawn-thread 
work, help to make hosiery, gloves, boot and, shoe laces, or 
to sew covers on umbrella ribs. Girls are also to be found, 
chiefly at the busy seasons of Christmas, Chinese New Year 
and other festivals, wrapping and packing sweets and bis- 
cuits. Much of the-work mentioned above is finicking and 
the small sensitive fingers of the girls are particularly 
suitable for it. Boys work as apprentices in engineering 
workshops, shipyards, foundries; they work as apprentices 
also in printing and engraving establishments, in glass-ware 
factories, in workshops engaged in the manufacture of cam- 
phorwood boxes or furniture, leather footwear, and in small 
numbers in many other industries. At the end of the period 
1,445 young persons (1,003 girls) between the ages of 14 
years and 18 years were working in registered and recorded 
factories and workshops, of these 194 are under 16 years, 
57 boys, 137 girls. 


MIGRATION OF WORKERS 


Migration of workers remained on a very small scale 
owing to the immigration restrictions throughout South East 
Asia and elsewhere, most, countries being unwilling to accept 
Chinese immigrants as permanent settlers. The main source 
of external employment is found in British North Borneo, 
Brunei and Indonesia, where the services of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers on contract are in considerable demand for 
construction work in the oilfields and in factories. During 
the year, 1,572 workers left here under officially approved 
contracts: for work oversea. Except in very few cases, 
these men were not accompanied by their families. The 
following list shows the territories of migration and the 
number of workers involved :— 


Brunei opts cise tee gran Bes (BOSE workers 
British North Borneo at OE Sie . 
Indonesia ane ts Nesey, tate a LL) 
Singapore Seer eit asec, oes 98 é 
Nauru and Ocean Islands (for 

employment by the _ British 

Phosphate Commissioners)  .... 98 Ks 
Sarawalkt) q.eh cept a ed 26. Fs 
Burma Ri ie: (Se erie. : 25 
Argentina bo ee 18 ‘ 
Haste Africa’ "ee. eneee tt ‘ 
British Solomon Islands .. .... .... Pe ‘ 
Australian <.sl7ae ee. eee Oe eee 2 : 

Total 


.-.. 1,572 workers 
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THE KADOORIE AGRICULTURAL AID ASSOCIATION AND 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN HONGKONG 


By W. J. Blackie 


(Director of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries) 


The assistance given by the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
Association (K.A.A.A.) during the past five years in the 
form of interest free loans and gifts, particularly those 
designed to improve land or help individuals to make a living 
from bad land, had helped many refugees and other un- 
fortunate people over bad periods. It had also been of 
great service to the established farmer in helping him in 
his immediate financial worries and in providing opportunity 
for him to step up his production. Apart from this service 
to the individual, the Association was also playing a large 
part in advancing agricultural policy as a community effort. 


K.A.A.A, is concerned with the development of the agri- 
cultural and animal resources of the Colony. To accomplish 
this, financial assistance is given by the Kadoorie Brothers 
to projects which have the support of technical experts 
who serve on the Committee. The main aim is, however, to 
improve the standard of living of established farmers and 
assist where it can in helping poor people and refugee 
farmers in getting a start on the land. The Association 
believes that technical guidance and advice are not enough 
in themselves to improve the lot of the peasant cultivators. 
What is required is co-ordinated effort involving under 
policy financial assistance, technical guidance and Govern- 
ment support. 


The agricultural problems of Hongkong are many and 
varied. Some of them are common to all countries where 
holdings are small and agriculture is on a subsistence level. 
Some of the problems are technical and can be dealt with 
by improved services. Others are peculiar to Hongkong 
and cannot readily be solved without the co-operation of our 
neighbours. This however is certain: to get the best out of 
what we have we must (1) diversify our agriculture, (2) 
develop our water supplies for farming and make full and 
economic use of them, (3) improve communications so that 
the farmer can get his produce to market, (4) improve the 
production of existing crops to the maximum possible, (5) 
previde loan funds to farmers. 


We must diversify our agriculture. This means the 
rice farmer must grow vegetables on fallow land and both 
the rice and vegetable man must keep more pigs and poultry. 
Again, where suitable land is available on gradual slopes 
ef gcod aspect, orchards should be established. Odd bits 
of land should be planted up to fodder grasses to feed 
livestock. In some localities fish ponds can be established. 
The whole problem in Hongkong is good land utilisation— 
the use of land to the best advantage. The Association has 
made notable contribution to these principles in the way of 
gifts or interest free loans to acquire pigs and pigsties, the 
establishment of village orchards and the construction of 
village fish ponds. Over the past four years some 70 vil- 
lages of 808 families have had gifts or loans to construct 
834 pigsties to house 1,237 pigs supplied as gifts: or loans 
to purchase. Pig raising in the N.T. is one of our important 
animal industries and in the 1954/55 season some $12 
million were earned by pig raisers, a large number of whom 
had been assisted: by K.A.A.A. 


In 1955, seven village orchards were established for the 
benefit of 1,038 families. ‘These free gifts, which supply 
a new way of village earning, are the beginning of a wider 


plan which has as its aim the establishment in the present 
season of an additional 100 village orchards. Several fish 
ponds have been established and one large one at Luck Keng 
involving 69 families has been organised as a village co- 
operative. 


Water is the life blood of the farmers and shortages 
over the past two seasons caused much hardship. Govern- 
ment with the co-operation of the Rural Development Com- 
mittee aided by C.D.&W. Funds has been engaged 
for some years in attempting to improve the situation. It 
is a big problem involving the construction of wells, dams, 
irrigation channels, and small impounding reservoirs. With 
the full support and valuable co-operation of the District 
Administration, New Territories, a very notable and practic- 
able contribution has been made by K.A.A.A. in improving 
village domestic and irrigation water supplies. In all, 53 
new wells and two small reservoirs have been built and 55 
repaired, Seventy-one new dams have been erected and 46 
existing ones repaired. Forty-eight sealed irrigation chan- 
nels have been constructed. 


In communications the K.A.A.A. also cooperated with 
Government in providing better access for the farmer and 
his produce. In all some 75 new roads or paths have been 
laid down; four new piers constructed and one existing one 
repaired; 15 new bridges have been built and 13 existing 
cnes repaired. In the construction of roads, dams, channels, 
bridges, wells, piers, etc. labour was undertaken by the 
villagers arid the K.A.A.A. supplied the cement, reinforcing 
and other materials. The magnitude of this work will be 
appreciated when it is realised that over 39,000 bags of 
cement were used on the work in 208 villages and 36,400 
persons benefitted by this work. Irrigation benefitted some 
500 acres. 


Rice and vegetable crops can be improved by develop- 
ing superior strains and yields can be markedly enhanced by 
using these strains and the proper fertiliser. treatment. 
Research work with rice at Castle Peak led to improved 
varieties and strains and Kadoorie Agricultural Aid has 
mrade it possible with interest free loans to get the better 
seed out into the districts and for the farmers to purchase 
fertilisers. This work from the extension side is just begin- 
ning and two drought years have handicapped  develop- 
ments. An overall improvement of yield in a normal year 
of 20 per cent is expected from the use of good seed and 
fertilisers. In the past two years some 2,730 families from 
239 villages have borrowed $134,755 for artificial fertilisers 
and 162 villages comprising 1,110 families have borrowed 
$15,821 to purchase superior quality seed which they con- 
tinue to cultivate. 


Farmers the world over, no matter what the size of their 
business, seek credit from time to time to tide them over the 
period between harvests. With the small peasant farmer with 
little in the way of security it:is difficult to get money 
from reputable sources and in Hongkong the small man is 
forced into the hands of the money-lenders who charge him 
a high interest rate and keep him forever in debt. Early 
in its history K.A.A.A. .recognised the need of the small 
farmer for cheap loan money and made it possible for re- 
putable men to obtain interest free loans for short periods. 
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JAPANESE TECHNICIANS AND INDUSTRIAL 
MATERIALS FOR HONGKONG 


By Yugiro Iseki 


(Consul General of Japan in Hongkong) 


The total value of exports from Japan last year 
amounted to almost US$2,000 million of which $90 million 
came to Hongkong, only next to the $470 million exported 
to the United States. Indeed, Hongkong is the second 
largest customer for Japanese merchandise. From Hong- 
kong’s side, the import of Japanese merchandise amounted 
to HK$526 million last year with an increase of 13) per 
cent against the year before, occupying 14 per cent of the 
total value of import, being second to the import from 
China. About one-third of the imported Japanese mer- 
chandise was re-exported last year. This year with the 
possible increase of US aid to South-East Asia the transit 
export from Hongkong is expected to increase. While ex- 
port, of locally produced commodities should by all means 


Farmers seeking loans to purchase animal feeding stuffs, 
fattening stock, fertilisers, insecticides, building materials, 
working cattle were given loans for periods from six months 
to two years. This service to farmers increased so rapidly 
that it became impossible for the K.A.A.A. to manage it. In 
1955 Mr. Horace and Mr. Lawrence Kadoorie offered $250,000 
to Government to form a loan fund provided that Govern- 
ment made a similar contribution of $250,000 to the fund 
and assumed the responsibility of management. This offer 
was accepted by Government and the fund created under 
Statutory Authority. The fund is controlled by a Com- 
mittee including the two Kadoorie Brothers with the D.A.F.F. 
as Chairman and Trustee. 


Sympathetic, timely and planned help can do much to 
bring a greater measure of contentment and hope to the 
struggling cultivators, Help is given to those who are 
prepared to hclp themselves. Continued help is given to the 
hard worker to pass the difficult period of rehabilitation 
or establishment. Many families without a cent have be- 
come useful and productive members of our community and 
others have been helped from meagre subsistence to a better 
standard of living. 


The need in the Colony to build up primary production 
to meet the demands for food of a large urban population 
is very urgent! Agriculturally, this can be done by sustain- 
ed production on existing areas, and the steady develop- 
ment of uncultivated areas suitable for cropping and live- 
stock raising. More livestock—pigs and poultry—must be 
bred and raised by farmers and specialist breeders. More 
attention must be given to the maintenance of soil fertility, 
the improvement of cropping methods, animal husbandry 
and disease coitrol. With our small land area there are 
obvious limits to agricultural extension and diversification. 
Nevertheless by improved husbandry and new techniques, a 


greater measure of self sufficiency in food production can 
be reached. 


By assisting farmers and others to become established 
as pig and chicken raisers, by stocking fish ponds, by supply- 
ing cattle and chickens, aiding in land development, disease 
control, irrigation problems, by supplying fertilisers, and 
in other ways, the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association is 


helping to solve the urgent problems of rehabilitation and 
food production. 


be encouraged, profit resulting from the entrepot trade can- 
not be neglected. 


Since the last few years there has been remarkable 
progress in the local industry, and it is the hope of Japanese 
manufacturers to co-operate with HK _ industrialists by 
supplying industrial raw materials, machinery, and technical 
assistance. There are innumerable Hongkong products 
using Japanese raw materials. Japanese-made spinning 
machinery, weaving machinery, knitting machinery, embroi- 
dering machinery, and other domestic and industrial ma- 
chinery, electric furnaces, are extensively employed in fac- 
tories here. A number of Japanese- technicians now work 
in some local factories assisting. in the installation, main- 
tenance and repairs of textile machinery, blast furnace, ore- 
dressing plant and paint factories. There is an ample supply 
of technicians in Japan, and on account of the geographical 
proximity the employment of Japanese technicians is often 
considered favourable. 


Export competition has gradually become keen in 
South-East Asia and African markets between Hongkong 
and Japanese products. Hongkong has, however, many ad- 
vantages, such as Imperial Preference, low tax, cheap and 
adequate supply of labour. In fact, Japan receives pressure 
in such products as enamelwares, vacuum fflasks, gloves, 
shirts, ete. There are also bright prospects in Hongkong’s 
other manufactured goods if efforts are made to improve 
their quality. As for Japanese manufacturers, they can 
hardly compete against Hongkong’s growing industry for its 
low price. They would rather co-operate with Hongkong 
by supplying industrial raw materials, machinery, and semi- 
manufactured goods. 


The strict restriction imposed on the entry and stay 
in Hongkong of Japanese nationals after the war has since 
been gradually relaxed and in November, 1954, the establish- 
ment of branch offices and their staff’s permanent residence 
in the Colony becomes possible for some Japanese firms 
including importers, banks, insurance companies, shipping 
companies and air lines. So far, 18 firms, one bank, an 
air line and a mining company have set up branch offices; 
four shipping cecmpanies and two fisheries have sent their 
resident staff here. There are now about 200 Japanese 
residing in Hongkong. The majority of the Japanese in 
Hongkong are in trade. 


The Japanese Government is now enforcing the so- 
called “Check Price System’ which is applied to certain 
commodities for the purpose of preventing ‘dumping’, and 
at the same time to maintain fair trading practice. How- 
ever, some businessmen here and in Japan are attempting 
to evade this control. The exporter in Japan may apply 
for an export license with the check price and the importer 
in Hongkong sends accordingly the Letter of Credit for 
that price. However, the actual contract is made at a price 
lower than the checked price and the difference between 
L/C price and actual contract price is latcr sent back to 
Hongkong through black market remittance. 


; Although the actual value of the Japanese Yen has been 
increasing lately, it is still under-valued compared to 
Hongkong dollars by nearly eight per cent and some buyers 
here send a part of the contract value in dollars or Pound 
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sterling to Japan, and pay the balance with Japanese Yen 
obtained in the open market here. Measures have been 
taken to control these malpractices by Japanese authorities. 
Nevertheless, there is a tendency of lowering prices on ac- 
count of the keen competition. The most important and 
. urgent problem that confronts us is to prevent unlawful 
competition and to stabilize export price. 

Finally, there is the question of claim arising from 
trade transaction. Japanese products have once been criti- 
cized as being cheap and of bad quality. Actually, the 
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sand trading companies in Japan, and among them are a 
number of firms which are not trustworthy. Claims often 
arise from dealing with small firms who tend to lower the 
quality. Occasionally these firms are unable to deliver the 
goods when prices are unduly lowered, particularly when 
they are on the verge of bankruptcy. Manufacturers and 
importers in Hongkong should therefore sclect reliable 
Japanese firms for their supplies and refrain from lowering 
buying offers too much. Buy quality goods from reliable 
makers at fair prices instead of cheap ones from unreliable 


quality has improved. 


However, there are about four thou- 


firms. 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


For the week of 7th to 12th May 1956 
U.S.$ 
- aay TT. Notes Notes 
May High Low High Low 
i$ $587 586% 583% 58314 
8 588 58714 584, 583% 
9 588 587% 58414 584 
10 587% 587 58436 583% 
11 58714 586% 58414 58354 
12 588 587% 586 585 
D.D. rates: High 586, Low 584%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$2,660,000, 
Notes cash US$405,000 and forward 
US$1,310,000, and D.D. US$305,000. 
The market was quiet but steadier on 
lower cross rates in New York and 
heavy buying by gold and general im- 
porters. In the T.T. sector, merchant 
requirements were eager and well met 
by offers from Korea, Japan, and the 
Philippines. In the Notes market, 
business was very quiet with little 
speculative activity. Interest favour- 
ed sellers and amounted to 40 cents 
per US$1,000. Speculative positions 
figured at US$14 million per average 
dey. In the D.D. sector, the market 
continued quiet. 

Yen: Some small trading in for- 
ward; change over interest favoured 
buyers and amounted to $1.50 per Yen 
100,000. Cash quotations were 
$1,487.50—1,475.00 per 100,000. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.865—1.84, 
Japan 0.01495—0.01475, Malaya 1.876 
—1.874, Vietnam  0.06802—0.06756, 
Thailand 0.2702. Sales: Pesos 370,000, 
Yen 105 million, Malayan $450,000, 
Piastre 12 million, Baht 7 million. The 
market was quiet. ; 

Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes quoted at $1.60 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Bank Dollar notes quoted at 
$155—153 per thousand, and_remit- 
tances at 150—148; only small busi- 
ness done. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.75—15.68, Australia 12.25, 
New Zealand 14.03—14.00, Egypt 
15.20, South Africa 15.72—15.68, 


India 1.1825—1.18, Pakistan 0.89, 
Ceylon 0.90, Burma 0.455—0.45, Mala- 
ya 1.834—1.832, Canada 5.87—5.85, 
Cuba 4.50, Philippines 1.975—1.945, 
Switzerland 1.35, West Germany 1.35, 
Italy 0.91, France 0.0149—0.01465, 
Vietnam 0.07—0.069, Laos 0.075— 
0.074, Cambodia~ 0.071—0.07, Indo- 
nesia 0.19—0.187, Sandakan 1.50, 
Thailand 0.264—0.263, Macau 0.99. 


Gold Market 


May High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
1 $2544 25414 

8 255 254% Low 265% 

9 255% 254% 265% High 
10 254% 2545G 
ll 255 25456 
12 25514 2551% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2548 and 255%, and the highest and 
lowest 255% and 2543. The market 
was again quiet but prices moved 
slightly higher on steadier US$ ex- 
change rates. As demand for export 
was not so eager and stock increased 
somewhat, the future trend of the 
market is not expected to steady up 
further. Interest for change over fa- 
voured Sellers and amounted to $2.04 
per 10 taels of 945 fine. Tradings 
totalled 30,120 taels or a daily average 
of 5,020 taels, while positions taken 
by speculators figured at 19,200 taels 
per average day. Cash sales totalled 
37,720 taels, of which 5,520 taels listed 
and 32,200 taels arranged. Imports 
came from Macau and amounted to 
26,000 taels. Exports figured at a 
total of 19,000 taels (8,000 to Singa- 
pore, 7,500 to Indonesia, 3,000 to Ran- 
goon, and 500 to Korea). Differences 
paid for local and Macau .99 fine were 
$12.40 and 11.80—11.70 respectively 
per tael of .945 fine. Cross rates 
worked in the Exchange were US$37.92 
—37.90. 24,000 ounces were con- 
tracted at 87.91 C.F Macau. US 
double eagle old and new coins quoted 
at $259 and $225 respectively per 
coin, and Mexican gold coins quoted at 
$273—272 per coin. 

Silver Market: The market was 
somewhat steady but little business 
eoncluded. Bar silver quoted at $6.30 
—6.25 per tael with 500 taels traded, 
$ coins quoted at $4.04—4.00 per coin 
with 800 coins traded, and 20 cent 
coins quoted at $3.12—3.08 per 5 coins. 


Marke: Developments: Gold is being 
heavily bought by SE Asian centres 
with distinct upturn in Singapore and 


Malaya. Local bullion trade is 
buoyant and expects further lively 
trading. In US currency, business is 


active all the time. In addition to re- 
gular merchant supply from all FE 
countries, the US personnel, stationed 
from Korea to the Philippines and 
down south to Thailand, are contribut- 
ing large amounts every week to the 
local US$ market. Money supply is 
more than adequate for any type of 
finance. New influx of money from 
overseas Chinese is swelling investment 
funds. Banks receive ever larger de- 
pesits which prove difficult to loan out 
again. Chinese from Singapore and 
Malaya have increased their remit- 
tances to HK; this type of flight capital 
is contributing to the rising cost of 
land all over the Colony. Indonesia 
domiciled Chinese and Philippine resi- 
dent Chinese have also increased their 
remittances to HK, considering that, 
for them, conditions in the newly in- 
dependent countries in SE Asia are not 
“favourable” 
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HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


(May 7-11) 


The market was dull and the total 
turnover declined further to $2.285 mil- 
lion; the lowest weekly figure during 
past four weeks. Evidently the $4 
million from Singapore had not reached 
the stock market. However, on Thurs- 
day there was a sudden rush for Star 
and Yaumati ferries; Star Ferries re- 
gistered 200 shares sold at 135/136 
and 1,400 Yaumatis were transacted 
at 104/105. On Friday anxious 
buyers took 850 more Star Ferries at 
137 and 600 Yaumatis at 106/108. 
Both ferries gained $5 during the week 
on a market which was otherwise very 
dull. Recently, a government commit- 
tee which was set up to investigate the 
possibility of a harbour tunnel  sub- 
mitted its report to Government with 
the announcement that the report 
would be kept strictly secret. It 
seems that investors who poured about 
$300,000 into these two shares had 
some reliable information on _ the 
nature of the report because 137 for 
Star Ferries is 50c higher than the 
highest XD quotation this year and 108 
is the highest for Yaumatis. With the 
exception of a few popular shares, 
most quotations are lower last week 
than the closing rates for the previous 


provided by Yaumati Ferries which 
advanced to $108. Star Ferries were 
also firmer tacking on a further gain 
of one dollar. The turnover only 
amounted to approximately $380,000. 


Messrs. A. R. Burkill & Sons (Hong- 
kong) Limited, the General Managers 
of Amalgamated Rubber Estates Ltd., 
announced that the output from the 
Estates for April 1956 amounted to 
510,038 lbs. The output for the period, 
July 1955/April 1956 aggregated 
6,112,206 lbs. 


Hongkong Stock Exchange in April 


After the Easter holidays, the mar- 
ket opened on a quiet note but a sud- 
den increase in business was reported 
on the closing day of the week, raising 
the average daily turnover to over one 
million dollars. The position improved 
in the following week, then fell off and 
the turnover for the month was below 
that of April, 1955. The market, how- 
ever, closed steady. 


Banks & Insurances: Demand was 
steady in this group and shares changed 
hands at slightly increased prices. In- 
vestment Companies: Allied and Yang- 
tsze were transacted at improved rates, 
while Hongkong & Far Easterns were 
neglected. Shipping: Wheelocks and 
Eastern Navigation showed activity at 


week; fluctuations, however, were Slightly higher prices, and a moderate 
small: 
Shares May 4 Last Week’s Rates Ups or Downs 
Highest Lowest Closing 
1670 1675 1655 1660 —$10 
972.50 975 5 972.50 972.50 s steady 
8.90 8.90 8.80 8.80 — 
81 83s 80.50 b 82 +$1 
38 39 38.25 b 39 +$1 
13.90 13.80 13.80 n 13.80 —1o¢ 
63.50 63.50 62 b 63 s —50¢ 
1.50 s 1.50 s 1.45 1.45 —5¢ 
13.80 13.90 13.80 13.80 steady 
22.80 22.80 22.60 22.70 = 
132 b 137 130 b 137 +$5 
2 103 108 101 b 108 +$5 
Light (0) 22.70 22.80 22.40 b 22.60 —10¢ 
Light ‘ (nm) 19.90 20 19.90 19.90 steady 
Electric 31 31 30.50 b 30.75 —25¢ 
Telephone 22.90 22.80 22.60 22.60 —30¢ 
Cement 35.25 35.25 34.50 b 35.25 s steady 
Dairy Farm 16.30 16.30 16.10 16.10 — 
Watson 9 ieee ses 10.90 il 10.80 b lls +10¢ 
Amal. Rubber 1.45 1.45 1.375 1.375 —Th¢ 
Textile 2s eccaciieie 5.45 5.50 5.35 s 5.35 s —10¢ 
Nanyang ........... 7.90 s 175.8 7.50 b T.75 s —15¢ 
Monday: Quiet conditions pre- 


vailed in the market with price move- 
ments few and small. The undertone 
was steady and the turnover amounted 
to approximately $530,000. Tuesday: 
The market was dull and featureless. 
The turnover amounted to approxi- 
mately $350,000. Wednesday: The 
market remained listless with little in- 
terest displayed. The turnover 
amounted to approximately. $370,000. 
Thursday: In a day of moderate trad- 
ing, the market remained featureless 
except for some slight gains in Docks, 
Star Ferries and Yaumati Ferries. The 
turnover amounted to approximately 
$655,000. Friday: The market was 
again quiet. One bright feature was 


quantity of Union Waterboats were 
dealt in at prices appreciably higher 
than those for the previous month. 
Docks & Wharves: Shares in this 
group were enquired for and business 
transacted at improved prices, although 
only a moderate number of shares 
changed hands. Lands & Utilities: 
The demand for Hongkong Hotels 
slackened but Hongkong Lands were 
active at higher prices. A fairly large 
number of Shanghai Lands and Hong- 
kong Realties’ were dealt in. Public 
Utilities: Shares in the two Hongkong 
Electricity Companies were in demand 
as were Yaumati Ferries. The demand 
for Telephones and Telephone Rights 
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continued, and Hongkong Trams were 
well supported. Prices in this group 
were fractionally higher. Industries: 
Cements and Metal Industries led in 
this section with fairly large parcels 
of the latter changing hands. Stores: 
Demand slackened, although moderate 
transactions in Dairy Farms and Wat- 
sons were reported. Miscellaneous: 
Apart from the sale of International 
Films, this section was neglected. 
Cottons: Light scale trading took 
place in this group. Rubbers: Share 
prices were influenced by the price of 
the commodity and light scale trading 
reported. 


Dividend announcements were made 
by Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
Ltd., China Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
Macao Electric. Lighting Co. Ltd. 
Hongkong Rope Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. and Hongkong Engineering 
Construction Co., Ltd. 


Business reported during April: 
$17,552,246. Business reported in 
1955: $333,189,500. Business in 
January-April: $74,158,623. Business 
reported April, 1955: $19,955,182. 

Business during April 
Qty. of 
Shares 

H.K. Govt. Loan 34%% (1948) $130,000 

HEB) (Bank? cheras sees cae 687 

H.K. Bank (Lon. Reg.) ...... 70 

Bank: (of ‘East; Asia® (Cisne sue 50 

Lembard Insurance” .........c0+ 280 

Union Insurance .............- 216 

Allied Investors = ...........--- 34,000 

MWangtsxe ) ansteestialcieielefeuietersini chars 16,730 

HuOK. & ‘Far’ EastsIny 0) (onnesn 1,500 

Indo-China ~(Def:)) Lose cccimste = 900 

Union Waterboats (O) ........ 1,400 

» CIN ere cievcteters 610 

Asia Navigation. “4225 2c232508 27,260 

Wheelock Marden ............ 103,318 

Wharls Com cats oneness 2,300 

Ga Providentay 7 sce scissnceciencac 21,629 

OK > Docks.) acacia acts ce 23,250 

Shanghai Docks) 5.0000. dices 2,700 

HK. :& S. Hotels 2.03. seeeen 47,150 

Mok.» Lands. ticiicccnsecok oeminen 36,040 

Shanghai) Lands) asc ssisse sacs 31,122 

Humphreys” Siccctce cet samme 6,050 

Realty?) Sc. sacdessacent. seeeeeee 50,500 

WK. Trams) in. <.coasaeacseeee 50,728 

Btar<Rerry. | Kwa ecickndaeinssnies 300 

Vaumati Ferry, (4.: sass ascceances 5,756 

China ‘Lights: (6. Pd!) 2.2 eee 56,792 

ae (PS Pas) egescms 64,156 
BLK, Blectrie 5. en. seeenitee 48,680 
o (Bonus) 3,815 

ie (Rights) 9 fes-ces 15,623 
Macao Electric (N) ............ 590 
Telephone, 9. cee cow eous © coe, aie 24,424 
» (ta) eee 37,896 

Caldtetk-) (Ord. csi ied. 500 

COMERS... gahivd nikwitevnetinte cae 42,550 

Ropes: geo. shenGnecee ea, coe ee 1,000 

Metal Industries 9.0... ...cseces 25,400 

Dairy) “Barns” © soe ccen gach. ce 45,855 

Watson i lira cae 8,732 

Sincered -/s6.6).<,. Me "208 

Snel) Pilea 1%, 29. Sots 4,950 

Textiles deo. -grcgch Seer eae 26.500 

Nanyang) Mill: a... .n24a coe 6,250 

Rubber 

Amalgamated Rubber ......... 206.645 

Ayer’ ‘Tawabu eee t stosaweecte 12,060 

Java-Consolidated =... 20,885 

Dangkate (ao fs satews sect een ee 1,000 

Rubber® ‘Trust > “25694: cee 6,287 

Shai Kelantan weseh 5c oes 18,000 

a 
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SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


(April 28-May 4) 


_The increased activity of the pre- 
vious week gradually fell off. A num- 
ber of Industrials and Tins achieved 
price gains whereas, on the other hand, 
because of American reports of future 
increased synthetic production, there 
was some marking down of Rubber 
shares both here and in London. 


Fraser & Neave improved to $1.673, 
Hammer & Co. to $2.45 and William 
Jacks to $2.673. Persistent buying of 
Robinsons, with few shares offering in 
the market, lifted the price to $2.70 
buyers. United Engineer Ords. were 
taken from $7.80 to $7.85, Straits 
Traders recovered from $25% to $263 
cum $2 finally closing sellers at $243 
ex, Singapore Cold Storage were steady 
at $1.42} and Straits Times at $2.50. 
Henry Waugh improved to $1.25 buy- 
ers and Malayan Collieries moved up 
to business at $1. Wearnes were in 
demand at $2.75 and Malayan Breweries 
at $3.20. Gammons were the subject 
of some speculation with business down 
to $2 and buyers over; the results are 
due shortly. 


Klang River had buyers at 95 cents, 
Rahman Hydraulic were taken at 79 
cents, and Taiping Consolidated at 
$1.45. Sungei Way spiralled to $3.40 
before falling back again to $3.30 
and Petaling went from $3.57% to 
$3.523 ex dividend. 


Austral Amalgamated were quietly 
steady at 17/6, Rawang Tinfields were 
easier with business at 9/14 and Laruts 
moved from 7/3 to 7/44. Kuala Kam- 
par had a rise of 1/6 to 28/- buyers, 
Tongkah Harbour were taken to 9/7% 
cum 15% and Lower Perak had a good 
turnover at 17/103 ready and 18/- de- 
layed cum the 2/- Capital Return. 


Ayer Hitam at 22/73 and Idris Hy- 
draulic at 7/6 were both taken from 
London including stamp. 


The turnover in the Rubber section 
was reduced. Amalgamated Malay 
Estates were easier with business at 
$1.45, Batu Lintang came back to $1.55 
and Glenealy to $1.473. Bukit Sem- 
bawang had exchanges at 3/6 and 3/53 
and Chota Rubber on liquidation pros- 
pects at 2/10. Scottish Malayan which 
are to pay a 123% final and a capital 
return of 1/- per share had business 
at 2/11 Kempas came back to $1.723, 
New Scudai to 90 cents and Pajam to 
85 cents. 


Lecal non-taxables had a better turn- 
over at current quotations while tax- 
able exchanges, giving yields around 
5.2%, were considerable. 


Western Titanium were taken from 
Australia at A4/23. 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


China Trade: Trade circles in Lon- 
don estimated that China could import 
£60 to £70 million worth of British 
goods a year if there was no embargo. 
They also estimated that China’s re- 
serves of sterling are at a minimum 
of £100 m. China’s imports from UK 
last year were only £12 m. However, 
US told Britain that it had no inten- 
tion at present to lift the embargo 
on strategic exports to Communist 
countries; a review of individual items 
on the embargoed list of goods during 
the current year was not ruled out. 
Meanwhile, a Chinese trade delegation 
arrived in Helsinki to negotiate a new 
trade agreement with Finland. Another 
delegaticn was expected to arrive in 
Colombo to negotiate next year’s prices 
for rice and rubber under the Ceylon- 
China barter deal. In Karachi, Peking 
representatives signed an agreement for 
the sale of 300,000 tons of coal to 
Pakistan. Delivery of another lot of 
123,000 tons of Chinese coal purchased 
by Pakistan one month ago will begin 
in June. From here several groups of 
local businessmen went to Canton to 
See the Commodity Exhibition there. 
In order to attract merchants from HK. 
Canton offers visiting buyers beans and 
other produce which are hard to obtain 
from Peking agents in HK. Large 
quantities of fresh lichee reached here 
during the week; most shipments were 
sent to Singapore and Borneo. Imports 
of fresh water fish from China, how- 
ever, slowed down last week. This 
caused slight increase in prices here 
especially when local catch of salt water 
fish declined recently. Other imports 
from China included about 600 tons of 
metals, paver and other light industrial 
products for transhipments to India 
and Burma. 


Taiwan Trade: Taipei and _ Paris 
agreed to discontinue open account 
system and settle future payments in 
eash. Taiwan’s trade for April showed 
a favourable balance of more than 
US$1.4 million; imports totalled $10.1 
m and exports $11.5 m. Authorities 
there wished further improvement in 
exports and announced that Taiwan 
would withdraw from the International 
Sugar Council if her export quota of 
540,000 metric tons a year was not 
increased. Taiwan’s sugar output this 
year will exceed 790,000 metric tons. 
To encourage exports of Paochung tea, 
Taipei marked down export floor: prices 
by an average of 4 US cents per pound. 
To Hongkong, Taiwan sent substantial 
quantities of sugar. bananas, live hogs, 
eitronella oil, tea, duck feathers, canned 
pineapple, cotton piece goods, and coal. 
Purchases from here remained selective 
and limited to small quantities. 


japan Trade: Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association reported that Japan’s March 
exports of cotton fabrics recorded the 
second largest postwar figure of 143.4 
million square yards. The rise in ex- 
ports resulted chiefly from increased 
demand from HK, Indonesia and US. 


The Association also estimated thai 
production and supply of cotton goods 
on the domestic market would increase 
in the second quarter but there would 
be no increase in exports. Trade with 
Hongkong remained very active. About 


4,000 tons Japanese cement reached 
here last week in addition to large 
quantities of canned fruit and food, 


piece goods, woollen yarns, metals, tiles, 
paper, chinaware, industrial chemicals, 
rayon and nylon yarns, machine parts, 
toys, sewing machines, sea food, potato 
onion, fountain pens, pencils and other 
sundries. Frcm the local market Japan 
purchased substantial quantities of 
beans, oil seeds and metal scraps. Among 
shipments to Japan there were also cot- 
ton waste, medicine herb, human hair, 
sea shells, goat skin, dried ginger, bee 
wax and coir fibre. Shipments of Japa- 
nese products from here to Indonesia 
and Thailand slowed down due chiefly 
to Japan’s improved direct trade with 
these countries. In Singapore, Japan is 
planning to establish a bank to facili- 
tate her trade with Malayan markets; 
permission has not yet been granted 
by authorities there. To China, Japan 
sold 70,000 tons of cement at £8 per 
ton cif Chinese ports. This transaction is 
particularly interesting because in HK, 
Chinese cement and Japanese cement 
are competing not only for local busi- 
ness but also in exports to SE Asia. 
Tokyo is also interested in the munition 
trade in the Far East; two representa- 
tives of Japan’s munitions industry is 
planning to visit the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Burma, India and Taiwan in quest 
of orders for small arms ammunition 
jncluding cartridges and bullets for 
rifles, carbines and pistols. 

Korea Trade: HK-Korea trade re- 
mained active with the arrival of L/Cs 
from Seoul for previous purchases and 
new orders and enquiries. Shipments 
from here to Seoul, however, were 
handicapped -by the requirement that 
50% of goods procured with US aid 
funds must be shipped by American 
vessels and that other purchases must 
be carried by Korean steamers. As a 
result, over 5,000 tons of cargo now 
await shipment from here to Korea by 
proper carriers. Available spaces on 7 
steamers scheduled for Pusan before 
the end of this month have already 
been fully booked leaving still large 
quantities of goods to be sent to Korea. 
The Korean Consulate General here last 
week invited tenders for the supply of 
cigarette paper, ammonium perchlorate, 
ferrosilicon, sodium nitrate, ammonium 
nitrate, potassium chlorate, sodium 
thicsulphate, black powder, carbon 
electrcde, cotton yarn, jute yarn, carton 
box, paper tape, cartridge paper, para- 
fiin and asphalt pitch. Korea is nego- 
tiating with UK for the purchase of 
US$1.5 m worth of printing machinery. 
‘This would eventually increase Korea’s 
consumption of paper, particularly 
newsprint and woodfree printing paper. 

Indonesia Trade: Over 2,000 tons of 
cargo, consisting mainly of cotton yarn 
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and piecegoods, underwears and 
enamelware were shipped to Indonesia 
last week; 1,000 tons more will be 
shipped this week. Market conditions 
in Djakarta recently improved enough 
to encourage importers there to book 
more HK manufactured enamelware, 
cotton yarn, ete. Orders for cotton 
textiles, however, were limited to small 
quantities. Reports from Djakarta in- 
dicate that authorities there might tem- 
porarily suspend the acceptance of 
import application in the near future 
because over 20,000 applications have 
been submitted and are now awaiting 
approval. This has not yet been con- 
firmed; authorities there recently as- 
sured that Indonesia’s foreign trade 
policy would not be changed in the near 
future. Nevertheless, in order to pro- 
tect her cotton vets industry, Djakarta 
has suspended imports of cotton vests 
of lower grades; imports covered by 
old permits are still allowed. Indo- 
nesia’s annual output of cotton vests 
totals 32 million pieces which is about 
60% of her annual requirement of 
about 50 million pieces leaving a quota 
of about 18 million pieces for imports. 
Recert inflow of this item from HK and 
other countries has been so heavy that 
at present, 14 million pieces of home- 
made cotton vests remain unsold in 
Diakarta. Imports of high quality 
cotton vests are not restricted. An- 
other hindrance to the further improve- 
ment of HK-Indonesia trade is the 
increased volume of direct trade be- 
tween Japan and Indonesia. Over 
8.000 tons of piecegoods, chinaware, 
sundries, metals. paper and _ electric 
appliances were shipped direct from 
Japan to Indonesia last week. To en- 
courage exports, Diakarta is granting 
an export subsidy of 20% (fob valve) 
for tea and 10% (fob value) for 
tobacco. The subsidizing of coffee and 
sugar exports is still under considera- 
tion. 


Thailand Trade: Tight money con- 
dition in Bangkok (partly. caused by 
the eScape of capital to HK and other 
countries) forced down commodity 
prices there. On the other hand, the rise 
in rates for HK dollars there indirectly 
increased the cost of HK products. 
As a result, importers there had not 
only sent here less orders but also re- 
quested HK exporters to postpone part 
of their shipments. Traders here who 
had sent goods to Bangkok on D/P 
terms experienced difficulty in getting 
their funds back due to Thai importers’ 
delay in, taking delivery of these car- 
goes. Local banks are now very re- 
luctant to accept D/P documents for 


shipments to Bangkok. Meanwhile. 
shipments between HK and Thailand 
Temained active; imports from Thai- 


land included large quantities of rice, 
groundnut oil, beans, duck feather, 
ramie, cotton, sesame, bere meal, 
maize, green peas and other staples; 
HK exports exceeded 3,000 tons con- 
sisting of iron wire nails, galvanized 
iron wire, talcum, garlic, canned food, 
paint, underwears, wine, .. cigarettes, 
electric fans, torch and torch batteries, 
bed sheets, towel, stationery,. paper 


lanterns, furnitures, rattan, native 
paper, enamelware and textiles. To- 
wards the end of last week Thailand 
purchased some cotton piece goods 
from here when local quotations were 
at low levels. 


Malaya & Singapore: About HK$4 
million reached here from Singapore 
and Malaya during the past fortnight. 
This flow of capital to HK might not 
increase but would. continue because 
Chinese investors who had sent their 
money from here to Singapore years 
ago recently shelved various develop- 
ment plans amounting to about HK$18.7 
million due to unfavourable conditions 
there. Cargo movements between HK 
and Singapore last week remained 


active: HK sent more than 2,000 tons 
of exports including beans. paint, 
enamelware, garlic, preserved vege- 


tables, bamboo leaf, medicine herb, na- 
tive paper, salted and preserved eggs, 
paper umbrella, cement, salted fish, 
textiles and sundries; imports from 
Singapore were not so heavy and con- 
sisted mainly of smoke sheet, tin, fire- 
wood etc. Simgapore’s trade with 
Japan is on the increase. Authorities 
there recently agreed in principle to 
the opening of a branch of the Bank 
of Tokyo in Singapore. Other Japan- 
ese business firms would also be allow- 
ed in Singapore after consultation and 
decision on individual merits between 
Singapore and Malaya Governments. 
At present there are no Japanese firms 
operating directly in Singapore. 
Japanese shipping company representa- 
tives cperate only through other ship- 
png offices there. In her trade with 


China, Singapore’s Chief Minister, 
(David Marshall) recently stated in 
London that his Government was an- 


xious to re-open trade with China 
because this “artificial strangulation of 
normal trade” which benefits their com- 
petitors and injures only Malava was 
“dangerous” for their future. He be- 
lieved that Singapore was at the be- 
ginning of an era of “exceptional 
utility and prosperity” in its historic 
role of “honest broker” but he also 
admitted that Chinese economy was 
not in a straight jacket and that its 


commercial relations would continue to. 


be channelled along lines that bypass 
an entrepot port. Peking would cer- 
tainly be more than glad to get as 
much rubber as possible from _ the 
Federation and in return send light in- 
dustrial pyoducts to Singapore and 
Melaya; both developments would bring 
considerable gain to Peking. 


Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam: 
Shipments from here to Pnompenh last 
week included following items: for Laos 
and Cambodia: 460 packages of gar- 
lic, 400 cases window glass, 80 pkgs 
straw berrd, 60 c/s torch batteries, 40 
bales pe.e1, 450 c/s tea, 50 bales ver- 
micelli and 300 tons mild steel round 
bars. In return, Lav. andi Cambodia 
sent here about 2,000 tons of maize, 
rice bran, lotus seed, sesame, beans, etc. 
Vientiane.is now stationing an Ameri- 
can agent in HK to check all ‘import 
applications submitted by importers in 
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Laos. Enquiries reached hene from 
Cambodia last week covered metals, 
pharmaceuticals, canned food, wheat 
flour, dyestuff, paper and_ textiles. 
Trade with Saigon, however, remained 
slow. 


Philippine Trade: The Philippines 
and Japan signed a US$550 m repara- 
tions agreement last week. The two 
countries also agreed to the extension 
of private Japanese investment loans 
totalling US$250 m to private Philip- 
pine firms over a period of 20 years or 
more. Under the agreement, Japan 
will pay reparations in capital goods, 
services and products other than capi- 
tal goods. The period of payment is 
20 years. The supply of Japanese 
services and products shall be made 
on an annual average of $25 m during 
the 10-year period and $30 m during 
the second 10-year period. However, 
Japanese products supplied to the 
Philippines as reparations shall not pe 
re-exported from the Philippines. 
Tokyo was anxious to start talks with 
Manila for conclusion of a new trade 
pact and a provisional treaty of com- 
merce and navigation. Japan would 
ask the Philignines to accord Japanese 
goods a treatment avproaching as 
much as possible the privileges granted 
to American gocds. In her trade with 
HK, Philippine Commercial Attache 
here reported that businessmen in the 
Philippines were making plans to ex- 
pand HK-Philippine trade under the 
“no dollar” import law which requires 
that traders from both countries con- 
duct business without involving foreign 
exchange. Under the new arrange- 
ment, goods which otherwise would be 
unavailable to the Philippines on ac- 
count cf its meagre dollar reserves 


could reach the Philippines market 
without straining the reserves. This, 
however, depends apon how much 


Philippine produce HK could import. 
At the present, authorities there are 
sending most of their lumber, coconut 
oil, abacea, tobacco leaves, charcoal and 
iron ore to Japan instead of to the 
local market. The development of HK- 
Philippine trade is therefore full of 
difficulties and uncertainties. 


Rangoon permitted 
sterling area to 


Burma Trade: 
more imports from 
relieve the shortage of commodities 
there. Orders reached here covered 
wheat flour, old newspaper, plastic 
products, gourmet powder, paper, va- 
cuum flasks, felt hats, towels and water- 
proof fabrics. There were no orders 
for yarns, rayons, textiles because 
Burma ordered these items direct from 
Japan. To the local market, Burma 
shipped colton and rice. 


Other Countries: Orders from UK 
reached here for gloves were mostly 
for shipments in July; 90% of these 
orders were for cotton gloves. Ceylon 
was considering to switch from India 
to China for coal supply totalling 
175,000 tons annually; Colombo is de- 
veloping direct trade with China and 
curtailing imports from here. Trade 
with US improved slightly with more 
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orders for HK manufactures including 
gloves, water chestnut, ivory carvings, 
oyster sauce, soy sauce, cotton waste 
and camphor wood chests. Photo- 
ehina and wooden model dragon boats 
can now be exported to US under 
ecmprehensive certificates of origin. 
Demand from Okinawa for foodstuffs, 
leather shoes, wearing apparel, piece- 
goods, rattan aad wood furnitures, 
galvanized iron pipe, structural steels, 
torch, rubber footwear and beer stimu- 
lated shipments from here to that port: 
600 tons of such cargo were shipped 
out last week. Large number of en- 
quiries reached here from France for 
China produce particularly for oils and 
oil seeds. Exports of HK manufac- 
tures to France consisted mainly of 
rattan baskets, dried ginger, raincoat. 
torch and torch batteries, teakwood 
chest, sea shells and aluminiumware. 
Denmark revised import duties on tex- 
tiles; most of which were increased. 
Sudan removed restrictions on imports 
of batteries, electric bulbs for domestic 
use, lamp shades. desk lamps, electric 
wire, vegetable oil, meat canning ma- 
chirery, packing meterials and electric 


equipment. Cuba suspended duty on 
the imports of cement and_ clinker 
during the next three months. No 


certificates of origin are now required 
for shipments to Colombia. Enquiries 
reached here from West Africa covered 
watch and clock, enamelware, textiles, 
s€wing machine, typewriter, straw hat, 
underwears, dyestuffs, toys, embroidery 
and lace work, umbrella, shirt, plastic- 
were, bicycles. and sundries. Pakistan 
increased purchases from here after HK 
had imported more Pakistan yarns 
perticularly the 20’s count varn which 
is cheaper than local yarn of the same 
quality. 


China Preduce: Trading in beans 
and oil seeds dominated the market. 
Supplies of beans from China were still 
restricted while demand from Japan, 
Ceylen, and loeal buyers remained 
strong. Prices all improved particularly 
that for soya bean when US auotations 
advanced. Towards the end of last 
week, local dealers who were visiting 
Ganten’s China Products Exhibition 
managed to procure limited supplies of 
beans from authorities there; prices 
here remained very firm. Sesame of 
Indochinese origin enjoyed stsady de- 
mand from Japan while local factories 
preferred Chinese product; Sudanese 
sesame, forward, was also booked by 
Japan at increased indent price. Japan 
enquired for castor seed; African pro- 
ducts were purchased when _ supplies 
from Thailand and China were not 
available. Groundnut kernel register- 
2d considerable gains when_ stock 
dwindled and supply from China re- 
duced; dealers effected return shipment 
of 10 tons of Tsingtao kernel from 
Europe to meet the demand. Offers 
from India for groundnut oil were 
Higher than local market levels but 
supply from Thailand was abundant 
and not as expensive; price here failed 
to improve in spite of orders from 
Taiwan and Singapore. Woodoil was 
favoured by Taiwan, Korea and Singa- 


pore; dealers here booked 60 tons from 
China at $2.950 per long ton ex-Kow- 
loon Railway Station. Local paint 
manufacturers bought also  woodoil 
from Haiphong. Demand from Europe 
for aniseed oil remained steady; several 
ordeis were concluded at 15/4d per 
pound ¢ & f Europe. Demand for 
menthol crystal from SE Asia remain- 
ed strong but supply from China was 
limited; price went up to $36 per pound. 
Cassia lignea wes purchased bv India 
and Europe but the volume of business 
was very small; market price in India 
for this item was lower than local 
quotations. Garlic was very popular; 
forward cargo (May 26) was fully 
beoked by SE Asia. Feathers from 
Laos, Cambodia, Vietnam and Triwan 
were absorbed by local processing fac- 
tories; export of this item to Europe 
was steady. 


Metals: Local demand for struc- 
tural steels and factory items kept the 
market active. There were also orders 
from Thailand, Vietnam and Cambodia 
for structural steels but the volume of 
these purchases wes either limited by 
short stocks here or low buying offers 
from these sources. Galvanized iron 
sheet eased from recent advance when 
speculators liquidated their holdings 
and more supplies arrived from Japan. 
Aluminium made impressive gains when 
cost went up and demand from local 
aluminiumware factories improved. 
Mild steel round bars were stimulated 
by speculative buying and _ increased 
demand from SE Asia; local dealers 
bocked 1,000 tons from Euvope to re- 
lieve the shortage. Towards the end 
of the week European indents for 
round bars aiso increased. tron wire 
nails declined from recent advance 
when more supplies reached here from 
China while demand eased. Black 
plate first improved on shor: stock and 
advance in US indents but later drop- 
ped when new supply arrived from 
US. Other items which gained on low 
stock and steady demand were black 
plate, black plate waste wasie, mild 
steel plate, galvanized iron wire, pclisn- 


ing wire and hacksaw blade. Japan’s 
purchase of iron scrap continued to 
keep the market very firm. Brass 


sheet, hcwever, dectined under sluggish 
world market. 


Paper: Local demand rcmained 
steady but limited to small quantities. 
Korea sent here more L/Cs for pre- 
vious purchases but only 2a few new 
orders. Demand from Thailand slow- 
ed down because local quotations for 
several items were higher than prices 
in Bangkok. Orders from Cambodia 
were mosily for Japanese products. 
Newsprint and woodfree printing re- 
tained strong demand from Korea, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, and local printing 
works. Selling offers for newsprint 
in reel were scarce particularly those 
for European and US products which 
were again marked up. Dealers here 
bocked 10,000 reams of Chinese news- 
print in ream to meet the perpetual 
demand from local consumers and buy- 
ers from SE Asia; price continued up- 


ward. Woodfree printing paper of 
European origin was very hard to get; 
Cambodia procured Japanese goods 
which alse advanced. Indents for 
Japanese m.g, ribbed kraft were mark- 
ed up because China recently bought 
divect from Japan a very large quantity 
of this item; price here failed to im- 
prove due to the lack of demand. 
Korea’s demand for transparent cellu- 
lose paper remained strong but price 
here declined under heavy new arrival 
from Japan. Strawboard was favour- 
ed by Thailand, Cambodia and local 
box makers: Chinese goods were e- 
pressed by heavy supply but Japancs« 
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products steady on short stock. Cam- 
bodia was also. interested in flint, 
duplex board, m.g. cap and cigarette 
paper; Thailand in manifold, flint, 
duplex board, and m.g. cap. 


Pharmaceuticals: Orders from Thai- 
land, Taiwan, Singapore, India and 
Macao were so few in number and so 
small in volume that selling pressure 
was developed during the week forc- 
ing prices of several items to 
below indent costs. Local demand kept 
sulfonamides, penicillin tablets, dihy- 
drostreptomycin and _ santonin crystal 
steady. Part of this local demand re- 
presents purchases made by those who 
went to Canton last week; the quantity 
of such export was very insignificant. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
slow and there were more enquiries 
than orders from Korea and Taiwan. 
Local demand remained steady but 
limited to only small quantities of a 
few items. Chemicals which register- 
ed price increases during the week 
were: shellac on advanced indent; tan- 
ning extract on short stock and Korean 
procurement; and montan wax and 
gum arabic on short stocks. 


Rice: Thai rice of all types im- 
proved on marked-up indents; Chinese 
high grade rice firmed with keen local 
demand; Burmese rice was also steady. 
Local stock of various kinds of rice 
was not very heavy; about 70,000 bags 
ef all types and grades were traded 
last week. 


Sugar: Speculative purchases of 
Taiwan sugar in the local market and 
the lack of new offers from Taipei 
stimulated not only Taiwan sugar but 
also products of othér origins last 
week. Demand remained normal. 


Cement: Over 6,000 tons of cement 
reached here from Japan during the 
past fortnight. ‘Indent cost dropped 
to $112.80 per ton c & f HK. Chinese 
cement remained at $115.per ton cif 
HK from Canton. While Chinese 
cement was competing vigorously with 
Japanese cement in the local market, 
Peking purchased last week. 70,000 
tons of cement from Japan at £8 cif 
China ports. This price comes to 


about HK$125 per ton which is higher 
than both Chinese and Japanese pro- 
ducts in the local market. 


Cotton Yarn: HK 20’s yarn remain- 
ed sluggish under strong competition 
from Pakistan products; HK 20’s were 
quoted $1,120/$1,170 per bale while 
Pakistan 20’s wanted onlv $850/$880 
per bale. Another difficulty for local 
spinners is that Pakistan grants duty- 
free treatment to exports of yarns but 
collects duty on exports of raw cotton. 
This forced some local spinning and 
weaving mills to import Pakistan yarns 
instead of cotton. Since Pakistan is a 
member of the Commonwealth, goods 
produced from Pakistan cotton _ still 
enjoy preferential treatment in Com- 
monwealth markets. 


Cctton Piece Goods: Japanese white 
shirting enjoyed steady demand from 
Saigon; price advanced when _ supply 
was curtailed. Japanese grey sheeting 
was lower here ($36.70 per pc) than 
indents from Japan ($41 per pe c&f); 
towards the end of last week local 
price improved to $37 when Thailand 
made some purchases. Chinese grey 
sheeting was favoured by Indonesia; 
buying offers were low and transac- 
tions were concluded at $35.20 per 
piece. HK cloth remained firm on 
steady demand from UK. 


Wheat Flour: Trading slowed down 
with the decline in exports. Prices 
eased under heavy arrival from France 
and selling pressure. Australian and 
American products were comparatively 
steady with limited local consumption 
while Canadian flour was firm on short 
stock. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the fortnight ended April 21, 1956:——- 


Wei On & Company, Limited: 
Importers and e exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $1 million; Registered Office, 
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41 Jervois Street, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Tsang Yin Kai, 41 Jervois 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Jorge 
Tseng, 41 Jervois Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Cceanic Import and Export Com- 
pany, Limited: Marine engineers, No- 
minal Capital, $100,000; Registered 
Office, 961, King’s Road, Hongkong; 


Subscribers—C. W. Hicks, 70 Wharf 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; A. S. Phil- 
pott, 66 Chun Yeung Street, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Mountain Lead Mines _ Limited: 
To invest in lands and mines; Nominal 
Capital, $1 m.: Registered Office, Edin- 
burgh House, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
J.-L. Marden, 457 Barker Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; P. Scales, 261 The 
Peak, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Chung Nan Trading Company, Limit- 
ed: Importers and exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $500,000; Registered Office, 
196 Wing Lok Street, Hongkong; Sub 
secribers—Choo Ka Chong, 65 Belchers 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Gouw 
Jang Beng, 196 Wing Lok Street, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Chong Fung Enterprises, Limited: 
Chemists and druggists, Nominal Capa- 
tal, $100,000; Registered Office, Kwok 
Man House, 8A Des Voeux Road Cen- 
tral. Hongkong; Subscribers—Fung 
Hong-chu, 12 Magazine Gap _ Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Allen C. C. Ng, 
% Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant. 


Eddie Steamship Company (Hong- 
kong) Limited: Nominal Capital, $50,- 
000; Registered Office, 311 Hongkong 
Hotel Building, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Hsu Wen Hwa, 53 David House, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Yip Sai Cheung, 
53 David House, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Horn Trading Company Limited: 
Importers and exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $300,000; Subscribers—J. 


Horn, 718 Gloucester Hotel, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Suen Fat Huey, 2 Wang On 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


